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The Patrician Movement 
P. J. BROPHY 
I 


Making our People Articulate on Religion 


E are a nation of great talkers, we Irish, by all accounts. 

Never, say our tourists, have they heard wit and wisdom so 

dazzling; conversation coloured with so many humorous 
anecdotes. True perhaps—but our visitors never hear Irishmen 
talking religion or engaging in a real heart-searching discussion on 
that Catholic Faith of which they are so proud. It must be the only 
subject on which our people are dumb. This may be a throwback 
to the Penal days when Catholics didn’t mention religion, the 
cause of their legal disgrace and oppression. Perhaps as a defence 
against the aggressive tactics of proselytisers, silence was golden. 
Whatever the explanation, the fact is that on matters religious our 
people are tongue-tied. That’s the priest’s business, thinks the 
layman. Religion is not a subject in which they have a lively, 
inquiring interest. For many, it is a series of set habits associated 
almost exclusively with church-going, pious practices, long prayers 
and other faintly “dull” activities. Young people in church are 
often like lamps burning low. They are just holding on, sticking 
it out until life begins again in real earnest outside. 

Away from home, they become suspicious of what they cannot 
defend and readily neglect what is not held in honour in their new 
surroundings. Unsupported by the example of the practising 
community which has sustained him at home, the defences of the 
mute, unquestioning exile are down. Even in Ireland, if you ask a 
Catholic why he never discusses religion with Protestant friends 
he alleges incompetence instead of inexperience. He has never tried. 
Conversations among Catholics on religious topics seldom rise 
above mild criticism of the clergy or regrets that sermons are so 
long. They do not concentrate their mental energies on worrying 
out religious problems as farmers or merchants do their professional 
tangles. The native intelligence is there, the knowledge was acquired 
at school but the mind has not been exercised upon it. Religion has 
not, as far as its expression in personal terms is concerned, been 
taken beyond the class-room stage. Naturally, one hesitates to 
Voice criticism here where there is so much to admire and be grateful 
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for. Our thronged churches for Sunday Mass, confessions, devotions, 
are the envy of visitors; yet in certain external and vocal expressions 
of Catholic life we lag behind. The weak spot is our hazy awareness 
of the Church’s doctrine. People must help themselves towards [ 
a more adult Catholicism. They must want to know why they 
practise the Faith and why they should be familiar with its teachings. 
They must be led to see how much more worthy of his name is 
the active, eager believer by contrast with the man who follows 
the crowd more by instinct than from conviction. The Patrician 
circle is one remedy for our native inarticulateness. 

The born Catholic, dulled by daily rubbing up against the Faith, 
is a creature of routine, dumb when questioned, unsure when 
challenged. Once people listened to sermons and discussed them 
earnestly. Now there are rival distractions and attractions. The 
priest is no longer the sole public figure. The congregation today 
is idly passive; it receives, but how much does it absorb? Preaching, 
of its nature, gives no stimulus to the listener to express himself. 
It is only when you have tried, as in a Patrician circle, to put your 
convictions into words that you acquire an owner’s interest in the 
subject. It becomes your own, a part of yourself, if you stand up in 
public and associate yourself with it. To identify oneself publicly 
with the Faith through discussion is a first step towards developing 
an apostolic sense and a feeling of personal obligation towards 
the Church and its defence.. 

The Patricians is a group movement. It draws its strength from 
the fact that people like to be together and to work together. They 
are heartened by the solidarity they feel with the others, they are 
encouraged by the friendly, family spirit of the meetings. Knowing 
the Faith becomes a joint enterprise, a social activity. It becomes 
the “thing to do” to take an intelligent interest in your religion, 
to talk about it and to read about it. 

At a Patrician circle the grains of knowledge are falling on 
receptive ground. Everybody is here to do something. People are 
taking a real interest in what the Church teaches, they are enquiring, 
groping, seeking to express their vaguely-felt difficulties, discovering 
that others share their doubts never before expressed. People find 
themselves for the first time in their lives talking intelligently about 
their religion and liking it. People are no longer ashamed to ask 
a question or to say in public that they do not understand. The 
pretence that everybody knows the Faith is being abandoned. 
People are thinking aloud for their own benefit and to the advantage 
of their neighbours on religious subjects. I heard a young man say 
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after his first Patrician meeting, “I go to Mass every Sunday, but 
I don’t know what the Mass is. Now I want to know.” There are 
many others in his situation, ready to be aroused and helped. 

Make no mistake about it! The Patrician movement works. 
It puts no great strain or burden on anybody and people soon 
show their appreciation. Some four or five hundred circles are 
already at work throughout the world. In our town, a typical 
provincial centre, we have three circles. The senior circle has had 
twenty monthly meetings with an average attendance of 100, 
somewhat above the ideal number. A circle for under 25’s has made 
a promising start. Already several hundreds of people have spent 
two hours monthly discussing, learning and praying together in 
the special atmosphere of a Patrician meeting. They have come 
together voluntarily and stayed together willingly. The technique 
is new and no doubt the novelty helps. But the Patricians is not 
just a stunt. It supplies what is needed to form a confident, vocal, 
well-instructed laity in Ireland today. 

Recent probings show that some of our university students are 
ashamed of their religion. Theirs is an intellectual shame. They 
vaguely suspect that it cannot be defended because the atmosphere 
of free inquiry was not associated with their schooling in it. How 
could it be? In fact, it is they who have failed to take religion 
beyond the class into life. This attitude is dangerous and spreads 
easily enough. Because you don’t meet the type often it would be 
dangerous to assume that he does not exist. He doesn’t particularly 
want to meet priests. 

Douglas Hyde, during a recent visit to Ireland, commented on 
the capacity for “double think” and conflicting actions shown by 
some of our youth. They practise the Faith dutifully, yet outside 
the church they act in flagrant violation of the Church’s directives. 
A layman at the Easter Congress of Christus Rex in Rosslare 
spoke of the strange facility with which practising Catholics qualify 
sharp practice as just “good business.” A straw in the wind, perhaps, 
but there is too often a contradiction between what we profess as 
Catholics and what we do in practice. The gap can be bridged by 
a better understanding of Catholic teaching and a realisation of 
its implications in daily life. 

The Patrician circle combines instruction for those whose Faith 
has never been disturbed, training for those who are likely to be 
challenged and the answers for those whose Faith is already 
endangered. 
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II 


How the Patrician Circle Works 


The task of running a Patrician circle is carried out by a praesidium 
of the Legion of Mary. Careful preparation is the foundation of 
success. People must be attracted to the meetings. Practical 
experience and the pooled knowledge of other groups may be 
expressed in these directives. 


Choice of an assembly hall is important. Since the Patricians | 


is not a lecture system (Irishmen are not much given to lectures), 
aim at creating an easy, informal atmosphere in the arrangement 
of the hall. Range your seating in a circle around the chairman’s 
table, as if gathering for a fireside chat. Good lighting, adequate 
heating and ventilation are significant details. Decoration and 
furnishing of the hall is a work-task for the legionaries. Flowers 
and even posters relevant to the theme under discussion help to 
create the right atmosphere for a homely discussion. Eliminate 
anything that suggests “‘school” or other painful associations. 


Publicity 


Selling techniques, as the salesman shows, are most effective 
when based on personal contact. Legionaries on home visitation 
have an opportunity to explain the new organisation and recruit 
members. When people are told that the Patricians were the elite 
of Rome who cared most for the State and its well-being, it will 
flatter them to be asked to attend. A few lines of explanation in 
the parish notes of the local weekly is an effective way of creating 
interest and can be used later to remind people of the monthly 
meetings. (We don’t draw enough on that fund of goodwill towards 
the Church latent in our local newspapers.) Announcements from 
the pulpit or typed notices affixed to the church doors ensure that 
the news gets about. 


The Lay Speaker 


“First catch your hare” or rather your lay speaker. The species 
exists, though not identifiable at sight. Remind him that he must 
not exceed fifteen minutes in his talk. His purpose is to stimulate 
by a popular presentation aimed at the average man in the audience. 
Experts tend to overwhelm and in any case they are not readily 
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_ available throughout the country. Recruit speakers within and 
without the Legion. It gives a man confidence and no little permanent 
| mental uplift if he prepares a talk on a religious topic. He is your 
man from now on. He has acquired a proprietorial interest in 
| religion, having made it his own by this public association and 
expression of views. Give him his head and encourage frank talk. 
_ If he can be got to leave aside the manuscript and talk rather than 
' read, a livelier discussion will follow. This won’t come too readily. 
\ Tradition is against the vocal layman. Experience shows the 
' enthusiastic amateur is best choice for the lay talk. Enthusiasm 
radiates enthusiasm and a panel of keen speakers is soon assembled. 
It is not necessary to talk down to Irish audiences. They are capable 
' of taking in much more than those bright, chatty, packaged talks 
which do not travel well across the Atlantic. Beware of jargon. It 
induces sleep or, worse still, it keeps people away. 


Welcoming the Members 


All is now ready. As the parishioners assemble, the legionaries, 
» acting as hosts, welcome them, distribute a typed agenda with 
_ a short reading list, preferably of pamphlets or booklets on sale 
' in the hall, and make them feel at home. The priest can take a hand 
_ here and chat with parishioners not often contacted otherwise. 
_ This informality is characteristic of the Patrician method of talking, 
influencing, understanding and social interaction. 


The Chairman, a Key Figure 


The meeting opens with the Patrician prayer recited by all in 
_ unison and standing . . . “aid us to the knowing of our Catholic 
| Faith, so that its transforming truths may be operative in our lives.” 
| The chairman—his being a layman has an important psychological 
effect—says a few words to the members, making them feel “‘welcome 
» significant, safe.” He is the keyman who, ideally, needs special 
' training, broad sympathy, and a grasp of the subject under 
discussion. An ordinary man will do if the chairman of your dreams 
_ is not available. He should not talk too much nor intervene except, 
- perhaps, to pilot the discussion off the shoals of irrelevancy. He 
' should study his audience, if possible know their names, call in 
the shy speakers, discourage the too long-winded. A pithy exposition 
of the Patrician ideal (neither a catechism class, lecture system, 
+ debating society nor study circle) helps the newcomers into the 
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swing of this new group-education technique. (Tell it not in Gath! 
The Patrician circle is a new form of adult religious education.) 


Frank Discussion in which All Participate 


The lay speaker is now on his feet. Clarity, brevity, sincerity 
ensure a lively reaction. Next comes the open forum, the highlight 
of the evening. The audience is invited to comment on, criticise, 
or expand the ideas now circulating. It is a real conversation, a 
turning over in the mind and formulating in words of what successive 
speakers suggest. A chain of ideas is linked up, drawing all present 
into the family circle as thoughts are exchanged, queried, accepted. 
Inspiration rather than formal instruction is the great aim. After 
all, at Mass we have the trained theologian’s systematic teaching. 
The Patrician circle does not rival this. Rather it seeks to bring it 
right down to earth, to apply it to everyday problems. People need 
help to get the Christian ideal firmly fixed in their minds as the 
norm of conduct. As in a pub discussion, it is down to bedrock. 
It is this easy, informal, practical and kindly atmosphere which 
prompts people to contribute and thereby commit themselves 
publicly. As many as possible should talk. The chairman should 
not normally allow anybody to exceed five minutes. Otherwise the 
homely atmosphere is threatened. Everybody present must be 
made to feel his views are interesting and helpful to others. The 
first ten words in public are a psychological triumph, a crack in 
the old conservative core of inarticulateness. The natural, simple, 
easy flow of ideas wakes up everybody present to realise, “I have 
a stake in this. I have something to say. I never dared to say it 
aloud before. Here goes!” 


Idea Formation and Personal Engagement 


Speakers may stand up or remain seated as they please. Applause 
is a generous encouragement to contributors. The Communists 
have shown how successful is the technique of gradual idea- 
formation and personal engagement in its extension. Douglas 
Hyde has spoken of what it has achieved in Britain, Fathers Aedan 
McGrath and John MacElroy have seen its efficacy in China. 
The Patrician circle uses this obviously successful technique. 
The Patrician principle is not an alchemist’s dream come true. It 
cannot solve our religious problems overnight, but if adopted on 
a national scale, it could transform the Irish Catholic mind into 
something more alert, militant and confident within twenty years. 
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Truths need to be taken asunder and expressed in an idiom 
open to all classes of minds. It is not possible to be too simple though 
it is difficult to simplify. Watch how people express themselves and 
on what subjects. If they baulk at religious topics it is because 
they have never tried or been encouraged by the example of others 
to express their views. Every mind seizes upon a valuable facet of 
truth and can be taught to put it in words to the profit of others. 
The inexhaustible riches of Revelation, presented in terms suggested 
by the widely-differing experiences of the audience, can be as 
exciting and exhilarating as reading the Gospels. Encourage 
repetition of views on the same topic. It may strike home in one 
mind after the third re-statement. Study your audience’s reactions 
and watch what evokes a response. What a practical recognition 
of the dignity of the individual is this patient respect for his opinion! 
It builds up his morale. Every stone no matter how rough-hewn 
or how like another man’s, gives to the bearer a builder’s interest 
in the edifice of Catholic truth. 

The cup of tea and biscuit handed round during the half-time 
break emphasise that the Patrician circle is a social occasion. 
Mixing through the chatting groups, priest and legionaries can tie 
up the knots of the discussion, dropping here a word of encourage- 
ment, there a suggestion for further development. The shy and 
less gifted need more attention. Now people are made to see the 
social possibilities of our religious heritage. People pass soon 
from the Peter Pan stage of religious knowledge to that of responsible 
grown-ups. 


The Spiritual Director Speaks 


The spiritual director’s address follows. Hitherto he has 
encouraged by his presence, his silence, his obvious interest in the 
discussion. Resuming and developing some ideas from earlier 
speakers he presents Church teaching on the subject in hand, 
shows its reasonableness, its relevance. As the Church’s man, he 
has a golden opportunity now. His hearers are ready, their minds 
receptive, their interest whetted. Face the difficulties which you 
know people feel. Speak frankly. Don’t hedge or underestimate 
your audience. This is the moment for Catholic truth. Good timing 
is essential. Don’t talk beyond fifteen minutes if you expect others 
to be brief in their turn. Priest’s and layman’s talks should be 
complementary, touching on real problems, not specialist questions. 
When the discussion is resumed, new voices are heard. At all 
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costs get everybody to take part, an active part. The ideal number 
of Patricians is fifty to seventy, but bigger circles are flourishing. 
All are amateur “theologians” in the making. Organisation on 
vocational lines or in specialised groups lies ahead. A circle for 
diplomats in Dublin has pioneered in this direction. 

The meeting concludes with announcements by the chairman, 
recitation of the Apostles’ Creed aloud by all present and the 
priest’s blessing. Those who have spoken at the circle will speak 
further of it tomorrow. Even those who were silent will pass on 
something at home, in the factory, office or shop. The circle is 
practical, Catholic self-help, helping oneself to the treasure of 
religious knowledge. It is forming the layman desired by Pius XII 
in 1954—“‘You well know how great a need there is today of those 
who know how to speak, even in public, in order to enlighten so 
many minds and to defend the Church from the attacks which in 
these times it is not unusual to hear on every side: in the market- 
place, in offices, in factories, on the streets.” 

The battle for the Faith today will not be won at the theologian’s 
rostrum or at the feet of the eloquent pulpit. Victory lies with the 
alert layman who blends zeal and conviction with a practical grasp 
of what he believes and why. He has the entry to every class and 
profession. If he does not speak to the bewildered and the questing 


he has sold the pass and. failed the Church. The Patrician circle 
is a training ground for the enlightened apostolic layman, the 


most wanted man of the twentieth century. 
P. J. BROPHY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


Note—It may be of benefit to readers to have a list of 
topics suitable for discussion at Patrician meetings. 
Experience shows that those topics which have a direct 
bearing on problems of today are the most acceptable. We 
give a sample list below, together with the Patrician prayer, 


and details of procedure at a Patrician meeting. 
—EDITOR 


. Why am I a Catholic? 

. Am I my brother’s keeper? 

. Is one religion as good as another? 

. Have I a duty to my non-Catholic neighbour? 
. What the Mass really is. 

. Is the Church a kill-joy? 
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. How can one understand the doctrine of the Mystical Paty: 
. Obligations from Baptism and Confirmation. 

. Matrimony. 

. Indulgences. 

. The two compartments—secular and religious. 

. The Rosary. 

. The Holy Ghost. 

. Citizenship—the doctrine of the Mystical Body applied, 
. Prayer. 

. Christian Christmas. 

. Is Our Lady necessary? 

. “I feel helpless in the presence of a Protestant.” 

. Can we learn from the Communists? 

. The Reformation. 

. The Inquisition. 

. Papal Infallibility. 

. Why confess to a priest? yas 
. Our Lady in the Mystical Body. 

. Are prayer and good example sufficient? 

. Are mixed marriages a mistake? 

. The Devil. 

. Spiritualism. 

. Purgatory. 

. Penance. 

. Can we be saints? 

. Our Lady needs my help. 

. Miracles in 1957. 

. The Jews. 

. The New Testament. 

. The problem of suffering. 

. Could our country become Communist? 

. Keeping the Faith—to ourselves! 

. Authority in religion. 

. Is the Bible enough? 

. Does the Church encourage ignorance? 

. What is the idea of mortification? 

. When is it right to strike? 

. Why so many sinners in a Church which claims to be the true 
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one? 


. Is eternal punishment just? 
. What is wrong with divorce? 
. The Catholic Church—Mother of the Bible. 
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48. What is De Montfort’s True Devotion to Our Lady? 

49. Can we prove the existence of God? 

50. The Church—a living body rather than a historical institution. 
51. Is there too much devotion to Our Lady? 

52. Don’t dare interfere with another’s beliefs! 

53. How could I explain the Eucharist to Protestants? 

54. Catholicism means poverty—Protestantism prosperity! 

55. The phenomenon of the loss of faith. 

56. I will go to your Church if you come to mine! 

57. In war, how can God be on both sides at the one time? 
58. What part should Catholics play in their Unions? 

59. Should we obey everything the State tells us? 

60. Bringing Mary, their Mother, to non-Catholics. 


The Patrician Prayer 


Beloved Lord, bless the Society of the Patricians into which we 
have entered for the purpose of drawing closer to Thee and to 
Mary, Thy Mother, who is our Mother also. Aid us to the knowing 
of our Catholic Faith, so that its transforming truths may be 
operative in our lives. Help us also to an understanding of Thy 
intimate union with men, by which they not only live in Thee, but 
also depend upon each other, in such manner that if some relax, 
others suffer and may perish. Enable us to glimpse the weighty 
but glorious burden which is thereby laid upon us, and to yearn 
to bear it for Thee. We realise the stamp of men we are: the 
reluctance of our nature: how unfitted we are to offer our shoulders 
to Thee. Yet we have confidence that Thou wilt regard our faith 
rather than our frailty, and the necessities of Thy work rather than 
the inadequacy of the instruments. So, uniting our voice with 
the maternal pleadings of Mary, we beg from Thy Heavenly 
Father and from Thee the gift of the Holy Spirit: to abide with 
us: to teach us Thy life-giving doctrine: to supply all things that 
are needful to us. Grant, too, that having been bounteously endowed, 
we may generously give; for otherwise the world may not receive 
the fruits of Thy Incarnation and most cruel Death. Oh do not 
let labour and suffering so great be wasted. Amen. 


Agenda of Meeting 


0.00 Patrician Prayer. (Recited in unison, all standing.) 
Address by lay speaker. (Limited to 15 minutes.) 
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0.15 Discussion. 

1.00 Tea interval. 

1.15 Talk by Priest. (Ordinarily to follow the same theme as 
the first Talk, and limited to 15 minutes.) 

1.30 Discussion. 

1.55 Announcements (Financial statement, date of next meeting, 
etc.) 

2.00 The Creed. (Recited by all in unison, standing.) 
Blessing of Priest. (To be received standing.) 


NotE—The proper balance of the Meeting depends on adherence 
to this division of time. Especially, the two chief speakers must 
not exceed their allowance. 

The Patricians is intended to be a general discussion; not a 
lecture system, or a catechism class, or an answering of questions 
by the Platform. 


Toughness and Gentleness 


It is of extreme importance that religion be a virile thing—a 
tough thing in fact—though most people do not think that way in 
regard to religion. . . The toughness I mean includes in their proper 
proportion ingredients like sweetness and gentleness . . . but they 
must be founded on and fortified by strength of character. I cannot 
but feel that there is an overstressing in religion of the importance 
of sweetness and that the impression exists that strong things must 
yield to it. Not so . . . toughness had to be there. If we do not see 
to that, then we are earning for religion the reputation of being a 
soft things that only softies practise . . . Imagine how destructive 
to the interests of religion such a popular misconception would be. 


—FRANK DUFF: The Spirit of the Legion 


= 


Emigration and Providence 
FRANK DUFF 


BEGIN this little survey of an aspect of Irish history by stating | 
that I am not inquiring into the cause of our more recent | 
emigration, or proposing any remedy for it; nor am I suggesting 
that it is desirable or incurable. 

Our Christian history began early and splendidly. The conversion — 
of the country was accomplished speedily, and probably with © 
fewer sad chapters than any other country. It was followed by a 
flowering of holiness, a distinctive part of which was the missionary © 
urge. Out from our shores went waves of daring pioneers of the 
Gospel, penetrating deep into the Continent, and at so early a 
period as to entitle us to be regarded as part of the very foundations 
of the Catholic faith in the world. 

This was our first glorious emigration. It represented pure 
missionary effort, unadulterated by the elements of economic 
necessity or territorial conquest. Does one go too far in thinking 
that it was a unique national effort? 

This volcanic outpouring died away as the result of spiritual 

deterioration at home, much of it due to faults of our own. Things 
went so badly that some say that the foreign invader had to be 
used by God for the purpose of saving the Church. In any case, 
there was no missionary effort for nearly a thousand years—which 
is a grim thought to face! But this period was not wholly without 
spiritual profit. It was a time of holding on to the Faith and of 
monstrous suffering. Some of that suffering came from the bearing 
of persecution for the Faith. 
- The Reformation failed in Ireland, and Ireland was the only 
country where it did fail when supported by the State. Since this was 
so the deliberate plan was laid in Elizabeth’s reign for extirpating 
the Catholic Irish. They were dispossessed of their land and the 
English and Scottish settlers introduced. People could live or die 
where they liked. Then Cromwell really tried to wipe out the race. 
The thoroughness of this effort is not appreciated by us moderns 
or done justice to by history. The general impression is that 
Cromwell’s soldiery just let themselves go from time to time, e.g., 
Drogheda, Clonmel. No. Annihilation was the aim and it was very 
nearly effected. Very few of the race survived, but they remained 
Catholic, and they multiplied exceedingly in the somewhat less 
destructive time which followed. It was a period when families of 
twenty were common. 
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Something had to be done about that. And so came the Penal 
Code which Edmund Burke regarded as the foulest thing ever 
contrived for the debasement of a people. Another historian 
describes it as ‘‘a deliberate, carefully drawn up plan to force the 
apostasy of the Irish by a complete social, economic, and cultural 
blockade. To remain loyal to Catholicism was voluntarily to reduce 
oneself to the status of savage. Literally nothing was left to the 
Irish Catholic who remained in Ireland, whence multitudes fled 
abroad” (Philip Hughes). 

In 1774 the burden of the Penal Laws began to be lightened. 
The people must have lifted their thoughts to a brighter future. 
But recovery was still far off. For in 1847 the Famine entered in to 
complete the debacle of our race, to initiate holocaust, to drive 
forth millions. The days of mass-emigration had set in. 

The effect of this new great exodus was the planting of Catholicism 
in all the English-speaking territories. The Church has grown big 
and important there on Irish blood. Today one-third of the total 
episcopate of the Church is of Irish descent. That is something 
which can be regarded with satisfaction, but not with complete 
satisfaction. Because this new converting wave was not like that 
original one of the Golden Age. And that for three reasons. 

Firstly, it was not undertaken for missionary purposes. Secondly, 
it was attended by appalling losses. Multitudes drifted from the 
Faith and included their descendants in that loss. Thirdly, the 
survivors never converted, nor attempted to convert, the peoples 
among whom they lived. Sickening figures are supplied to us by 
official quarters of what the Catholic populations of those countries 
should be today if all the Irish immigrants had kept the Faith— 
apart altogether from the duty of conversion. So we have to say: 
those conquests for Catholicism are far from being the subject of 
pure joy. 

That wave left us very spent. It cost us half our population. 
But eventually the emigration began to lessen. There dawned the 
day which had for so many centuries been looked forward to, 
longed for, prayed for: freedom came. Prospects were bright. 
Hopes were high. Everything was going to be remedied. It will 
be remembered that our Premier spoke of calling home those of 
our race who would come. 

But not yet! Things flattered but to deceive. That wave begins 
to run again. This time it seems to menace us in right earnest. 
Now it is England that is receiving our children. Nearly a million 
of them have gone in twenty years. 
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Governmental statistics show that one-third of those born in 
Ireland will go overseas. Add to that shaking proportion the 
number of those who will move internally from countryside to city. 
It would obviously be too low to assess the latter as a sixth of the 
total, but let us leave it at that. Which means that not less then 
one-half of our total population is destined to leave home. 

This is a devastating proportion. It is so great that it qualifies 
to be regarded as the biggest national fact, which should condition 
all our behaviour and planning. Taken along with those other 
waves of earlier times, it does seem to establish the fact that 
throughout our history we are being used for a Providential 
manoeuvre: to spread the Faith whether we intend it or not, or like 
it or not. 

The wave in the twentieth century is like that of the nineteenth 
century. It is not missionary, not converting, multitudes are being 
lost. If we were to think in military images, it is as if a raw army 
is given the task of taking a vital strongpoint. The numbers are 
hurled forward and the slaughter is terrible, but in the end the 
objective is gained. The flag is planted. 

That is, I fear, the position. The survivors are going to plant 
the flag of Catholicism intensively over England. What took place 
in the nineteenth century is now again happening before our eyes. 
It would be the old trick of the ostrich, and an injustice to all the 
dear causes which are at stake, to pretend otherwise. The fact is 
that we are not fitted for that réle of campaigning army which 
God has forced upon us. But He has had to assign us to it for the 
elemental reason that in a decayed world He has nowhere else to 
look to for manpower for His manoeuvre. In heaven itself echo 
the old words of Fontenoy: “‘The Irish troops remain!” 

What is the religious side of the emigrant figures? I give what 
a careful investigation has vielded. These figures will be attacked. 
Well, reduce them by half—or more if you like. They still spell 
out that slaughter I have spoken of. Here they are. 

Ten per cent practise worthily, that is, unfailing Mass, frequent 
Communion. Forty per cent practise unworthily, that is, late for 
Mass, irregular, infrequent Holy Communion. Fifty per cent do not 
practise, and a substantial portion of the latter are alleged to have 
no faith. At home all those people looked like good Catholic 
soldiers, yet they were destined to go down in their first encounter 
with irreligion. 

How has this happened? They knew the Catechism, they never 
missed Mass, and otherwise they conformed reasonably to the 
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requirements of Catholicism. But are these things enough? To 
return to our military image, would it be enough to put recruits 
in a class with a little military textbook in their hands; and when 
it was learned by rote, to say: You are now trained soldiers, go 
straight into battle. One knows what would happen to such soldiers 
in battle. Yet that is what is in effect being done with our people. 
They learn the Catechism until they are fourteen, and then they 
are thrown into that battle of migration which these statistics have 
pointed to. 

Furthermore, the Catechism, even when perfectly learned, has 
its defects. It does not teach the vital doctrines of the Mystical 
Body and Mary’s Motherhood of Grace. To what extent, then, 
does the equipment of that army of invasion fall short of ideal 
Christianity ? 

So, if we are going to continue to be used by God for that purpose 
of spreading the Faith, why not let us sit down and think things 
out with a view to entering deliberately into His plan? Let us 
gain the grace of co-operation, eliminate all that ghastly waste 
and loss of manpower, and at least aim at improving our methods 
to the point of renewing the feat of the Golden Age. In other words, 
| let us treat this Providential campaign as we would treat an earthly 

one—that is, plan it, mobilise for it. Let us face up to that fact that 
more than half of those born on the countryside are going to leave 
it, mostly for overseas. That is to be their fate, their success or their 
destruction. If half the population is being thus disposed, it is a 
bigger proportion than is ever put into any army by any nation at 
war. It means, moreover, that the entire population is bound up 
with the manoeuvre. Not all tear up their roots and move, but 
those who stay are the mould for those who will go in the future. 
They are the mould by way of parenthood, teaching, and influence 
of every other sort. 

So the fact is that the entire Catholic population of Ireland is 
caught up in that Divine campaign. Accordingly, our whole attitude 
should be one of realising that and acting logically. Instead of 
which, we are still treating the emigration problem as if it were a 
minor and merely economic one. I repeat that it is the great immense 
fact of our present national life. 

In what manner is that mobilising to be set about? 

I am going to keep away from anything elaborate. In France 
when they plan, they have a strange tendency to think in terms of 
“three generations.” Every plan is going to take three generations 
to produce its harvest. The Communist States are given to talking 
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Dry Rot in Churches 


PATRICK CALLINAN 


HAVE been invited by the Reverend Editor to contribute an 
article on the subject of dry rot in timber as it affects buildings 
and to do so as far as is possible in language devoid of techni- 
calities. It will be impossible to write at length on this all-important 
subject to those ultimately responsible for the maintenance of 
church buildings without the introduction of some technical words, 


' but it will be my object to keep them as few as possible. 


The damage caused annually in Ireland by outbreaks of fire is 
considerable, but loss from dry rot is probably much greater. One 
of the worst features of this disease in timber is that it is so often 
hidden and that by the time evidence of the peril has broken into 
daylight, the disease has travelled in the dark far from its original 

source, ravaging all wood met en route. 


How dry rot originates 


Fungi attack wood in a moist condition and for this reason dry 
rot is likely to originate in cellars, ends of joists let into external 
' walls, woodwork of windows and particularly behind skirting 
' boards. The fungi cause the wood to shrink and cracks are developed 


hy along and across the grain and the wood is broken up into square- 


edged pieces. Sometimes wood-destroying beetles follow fungal 
attack. Wood attacked by. the dry rot fungus commonly shows a 
dark brown colour, emits a characteristic smell and becomes very 
brittle and ultimately the actual growth of fungus is visible on 


| the surface of the wood. 


Wood is a substance composed of minute tubular elements. 
| The cells are cemented together. When timber is freshly felled, 
| most of the cells in the wood contain water. In time the moisture 
in the cells dries out and later as the cell walls dry out the timber 
gets harder and stronger. The fungi which decay wood obtain 
their food by breaking down and digesting this cell wall substance, 
but they cannot do this if the moisture content of the wood is 
' much below 25% of its oven-dried weight. Wood that has been 

properly stacked and thoroughly air-seasoned in the open may 
have 15-18% of moisture. In a properly ventilated dwelling house 
the percentage of moisture may fall to 12%. With central heating 
it may be lower still. 
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thinking of “‘three generations.” 


Well, three generations is a long time to wait for anything. Most F 
of us will be very mouldy long before that. So I yield to the? 
temptation of proposing a panacea, that is a quick-term remedy, | 
I am going to recommend the Patricians. I think that in it we have » 
the ideal means of training that army of invasion, and that the" 


training time will not be any longer than that of the military machine, 


The latter accomplishes its training in a year or two. The Patricians | 
could do as well as that, because it has not to re-build or re-mould | 
people. It has only to adjust them and supply a few missing factors, | 
I believe that if the Irish people were to put in two years in the | 


ranks of the Patricians, we could place them in the category of 
trained material for the purposes of that Providential campaign. 

The Patricians is easily run. It attracts the people. It fills the 
gaps in knowledge. It teaches how to use that knowledge. It creates 
interest and wishfulness to spread the Faith. It sets the whole 
community, of which it is part, talking about religion. And how 
needed is this latter feature! Our people seldom talk religion and 


are proficient in mocking those who are active for religion—so! 
much so that at a recent apostolic gathering there was given as the 


watchword: “Go out and get yourselves laughed at.” 


If a national mobilisation is in question, there must necessarily i 


be a vast multiplication of branches of the Patricians—which 
would put a heavy burden on the priests. There will have to b 
branches for every section. The aim will be: to reach out to everyone; 
to get everyone to talk about religion; to provide the answers which 
Christianity has; to press on the entire community to idealism, to 


local pride and betterment, so that there will be cleaning and/ 


beautifying. 


Then out of that will come—as naturally as the competent army) | 


emerges from proper training—our own army of invasion. It wil 
not go out like the poor emigrating sheep of yesterday and today, 
but in the spirit of the missionaries of the Golden Age, destined 


to reproduce their conquests. 
FRANK DUFF 
De Montfort House, North Brunswick Street, Dublin 


of “Five Year Plans,” but one of these drags another after it like! 
the succeeding links in a chain, so that perhaps they, too, are! 
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The timber in which dry rot becomes evident may have been 
in an infected condition when fixed in the building, e.g., owing to 
contact with decayed wood in the timber yard. Fungi may be 
introduced into a building with timber in effecting repairs or by 
workmen’s tools which have been in contact with spores and which 
had not been sterilised. 


Investigation 


When dry rot is suspected or has actually been identified, a 
thorough investigation should be made in order to determine the 
extent of the attack. The fungus may have travelled up a wall 
behind layers of plaster and attacked timber at an upper level. 
Floor boards and skirtings, especially ground floors which are 
unventilated on the underside are frequently the point of attack. 
Joists, beams and wall plates in contact with an outer wall are 
also vulnerable. Timber buried in walls, e.g., for fixing panels and 
plaster battens, also suffer. Window and door sills and window 
boards, gutter boards and bearers, rafters and roof boarding, tile 
and roof battens all need the closest examination. 

The source of dampness originally responsible may be from 
the soil, from percolation through walls or roof leaks, from cisterns 
or radiators, from condensation or from the use of insufficiently 
seasoned timber. So far as moisture from the soil is concerned, 
absence of a damp-proof course in exterior walls, sleeper walls 
beneath floors, presence of earth above damp-proof course, rendering 
the damp-proof course ineffective, or bridging of cavity in walls 
formed of two skins, by mortar droppings. 

Percolation or leakage of water may be. due to (a) porous wall 
surfaces, defective gullies or drains, leaky gutters and cracked or 
otherwise defective rain-water pipes; (b) roof leaks due to defective 
covering of slate or lead, including flashings. Moisture may be 
caused by lack of ventilation under wood floors owing to absence 
of air bricks in external walls or to the ventilators being blocked 
by soil or vegetation; absence of suitable concrete layer over site; 
condensation occurring in a roof not well insulated. The roots of 
trees growing near a building may cause serious damage to 
drains and foundations and damage damp-proof courses, etc. 

Dry rot spreads downwards from the roof just as quickly as 
upwards from the lower floor. Curiously enough, well-built roofs 
are more frequently subject to its attack than lightly-built roofs. 
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The most serious and virulent form of dry rot is due to the | 
action of the fungus merulius lacrymans. The poria fungus, of 7 
which there are several, causes serious damage, but requires more | 
moisture for growth than merulius and can be more easily eradicated, 
The type of fungus known as cellar fungus attacks only timber [ 
which is definitely wet, and is evident in cellars and roofs or where © 
flooring has been laid on damp concrete. Its attack can be stopped | 
if the wood is dried out. A striking characteristic of the virulent © 
dry rot fungus is its ability to form strings which enable it to pass ~ 
across inert substances, such as a metal girder or a brick wall, | 
and these are capable of penetrating walls through the mortar ¥ 
joints or soft brick work. The strands enable the fungus to transport 
water from the damp place where it has got a hold to timber which | 
is moderately dry. Merulius in its advanced stage produces fruit 
bodies which give off spores by the million that blow about in 
the slightest draught and can be carried by insects and vermin | 
or even on the clothing, and in that way cause widespread infection. § 
Decay in a wood beam exposed to the air may be entirely internal § 
and if the condition is not revealed by borings, collapse of portion 
of a building may occur. 


Conditions for growth 


The conditions under which growth of fungi can occur may be 
stated as follows: 


A supply of food material for the fungus. 
A suitable temperature. 


A supply of moisture. 
A sufficient amount of oxygen for the respiration of the fungus. 


The presence of infection. 


Wood is obviously a food material for the fungus, but so can 
waste material such as paper and straw or even a soil rich in humus. 

The majority of fungi can grow over a wide range of temperature, 
but merulius is unable to develop above 80°F. Increase of 
temperature in a building where the timber remains damp will 
increase the rate of decay. The installation of central heating calls 
for a thorough examination of the structure as well as for increased 
ventilation of the timber. It is difficult to check merulius by 
ventilation and drying out alone, something in the nature of a 
surgical operation is necessary, to which further reference will be 
made later in this article. 
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This is because the well-built roof is usually battened, felted and 
boarded under the slates or tiles and a little water can inter. 
mittently percolate through a cracked tile or slipped slate for 
perhaps years and be absorbed by the felt and boarding and never 
show in the plaster below. Flat roofs covered with lead are very 
vulnerable. The attack usually follows a slight subsidence in which 
a pool of water collects and a pin hole in the lead can let water in 5 
undetected for a very long time and in that way the damage may 
have spread over a wide area before detection. Fortunately, not | 
many churches in Ireland were damaged during air raids in World 
War II, but where fires occurred in consequence of raids and large 
volumes of water were used by the fire brigade, conditions favourable 
to the spread of dry rot were created and may have remained 
dormant all these years. Then central heating is installed, which 
has the effect of driving moisture out of the walls and into the 
woodwork. Under such conditions dry rot can start off like a 
prairie fire. 


Remedial measures 


While each case of an outbreak of dry rot in a building must | 
be treated on its merits, the following are among the principal 


remedial measures which will be found necessary. 

Removal of decayed timber, cutting away wood at least twelve 
inches beyond the point at which the timber is visibly affected. 
Particular attention should be given to the removal of fixing blocks, 
even where these are not visibly decayed. New timber introduced 
in place of that removed should not be allowed, if at all practicable, 
to come into contact with walls which have been infected with 
fungus. Where it is unavoidable that new wall plates and ends of 
joists should come in contact with the walls, these should be bedded | 
on bituminous felt wrapped round the sides and ends, so that there 
is no contact between the newly-introduced timber and the brick- 
work or stonework of the wall. 

Any unnecessary woodwork should be eliminated and where 
lintels and other structural timber have been infected, steel and 
concrete should be substituted. In the case of windows it may be 
advisable to use in place of wood, steel sashes and frames. Where 
decay is localised at the end of a beam or joist, the full extent of 
this defect should be carefully searched for; it may be possible 
to splice on a new end treated with suitable preservative and secured 
by steel bolted on each side. The underside of floor boards should 
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be coated with a preservative and if the ventilation of the space 
under the wood floor is not adequate this should be improved. 

All decayed or unsound timber taken out in repairs should be 
burnt immediately. The temptation to take such wood away for 
firewood should be resisted. All fungus growth removed from walls 
should be immediately burnt. 

On the removal of infected wood and the remedying of defects in 
the structure, e.g., repointing of brickwork, it is necessary to clean 
and sterilise surfaces of walls, floors and roofs. For walls, heat 
is the most effective and the application of a blow lamp, the flame 
of which is carried evenly and slowly over the surface, until the 
latter becomes too hot to touch, is sufficient. For exceptional 
cases it may be necessary to use an extremely high temperature, 
such as oxy-acetylene flame (in the region of 3,500°F.). This is an 
operation requiring great skill and care not only to prevent an 
outbreak of fire but also to avoid damage to structural parts. 

Where fungus has travelled behind plaster, in addition to removing 
the plaster, it will be necessary to sterilise the wall by heat treatment. 
Heat treatment may sometimes be insufficient to remove the risk 
of future attack, especially where the fungus has penetrated into 
the centre of the wall and to prevent a future attack the wall should 
be coated with an antiseptic solution—sodium fluoride is one 
of the solutions recommended for this purpose. In some cases, 
it may be advisable to cover the surface of a wall, which has been 
sterilised, with cement rendering to seal in any fungus which may 
still be alive in the interior. 

Carved and valuable ornamental fittings which are easily removed 
from the building can be sterilised by heating in a drying kiln 
for say six hours at a temperature of 130°F. 


Preservatives 


Wood preservatives are of various types and their use in a given 
case depends on the situation in which the preservative is to be 
employed. Tar oil preservatives are employed chiefly for the 
preservation of wall plates and ground floor joists, but there is risk 
of the treatment “‘bleeding” through paintwork or into plaster. 
Water soluble preservatives are liable to be washed out if the 
wood to which they are applied is exposed to the weather and they 
should be used only for wood under cover or coated with paint. 
In fact, the surface of the wood should be painted as soon as the 
wood has dried. There are several solutions of this category which 
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are non-proprietory. Corrosive sublimate is effective for sterilising| 


brickwork, but as it is intensely poisonous to human beings, ifm 


should not be handled by anyone not fully accustomed to its use 
Other types are effective, but corrosive to metals. 

Oil soluble preservatives consist of a toxic substance dissolved™ 
in an organic solvent, e.g., white spirit, so that when the solvent 
evaporates the toxic substance remains in the wood. Timber which 
is treated with preservative must be free of dirt and dust and in ag 


air-dry condition before any tar oil preservative is applied. Ing 


cases of severe dry rot, where the fungus has penetrated deeply 
into the wall, timber impregnated under pressure (as distinct fromm 
brush treatment) should be employed in replacements which com@q 
into contact with or close to the walls. 

A word with regard to the use of paint. A film of good quality 
paint on seasoned wood acts as a waterproof coating and a barriet 
to fungus spores; a good priming paint at the backs of window 
frames and door frames should never be omitted, but, unfortunately 
this precaution is at times neglected. Paint applied to damp woodm™ 
by retarding the drying out of the wood provides the very conditiong 
suitable for the development of fungus. It should be appreciatedy 
that the shrinkage of wood on drying develops cracks in the paintedj 
surface. 


Delay in reinstatement of woodwork in connexion with remedialj 
measures is an advantage inasmuch as it facilitates the escape off 
moisture from the wall. 


Protecting timber from the start 


Timber is likely to continue to be a favourite building material 
despite the number of substitutes available, and despite its liability@ 
to attack by fungus and insect, the material has properties for 
special purposes for which it has no superior. So long as timber ism 
protected from moisture it will remain sound and serviceable. 
The problem is how can such protection be ensured with duej 
regard to economy. 

As I mentioned earlier, timber containing over 20% moistureg™ 
is liable to attack by dry rot. In the inspection of timber in the} 
builder’s yard, it is important that none should be selected which 
shows any signs of incipient decay, as such defect may pave theg 
way for subsequent fungal attack when the material is a fixture 
in the building. It therefore follows that in designing the building, 
the architect’s first endeavour should be to prevent the penetration ’ 
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The baptistery of Villey-le-Sec 
Architect : Schmit 


The illustrations on this and the following pages are from the 
exhibition Eglises de France Reconstruites, shown at Maynooth 
in June and July. 


[PAGE ONE] : 


[PAGE Two] 


The Cathedral of Bordeaux (before) 


One section of the exhibition was devoted to examples of re- 
arranged interiors. 

The transformation in the sanctuary of the Cathedral of Bordeaux 
teaches a much-needed lesson. 


| 
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The Cathedral of Bordeaux (after) 


Much can be learned by studying the details of this rearrange- 
ment. 

Recall the words of Monsignor Guardini in the July FuRROW: 
“How singularly expressive of religious truth are those unencum- 
bered, well-proportioned surfaces, those empty spaces, in proper 
dimensions and appropriately lighted.” 


: 


The baptistery of Arles-Trinquetaille 


The church is the work of the architect Pierre Vago. Jean Luc 
Perrot made the glass of the baptistery. 
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of dampness. While access of moisture is often the result of 
subsequent accident to the building, there is no doubt that structural 
timber which appears on the drawings to have adequate protection 
from damp is, in our Irish climate, liable to become wet with little 
opportunity of drying quickly afterwards. The great danger of 
fungal attack in timber is moisture reaching a part of the timber 
from which the moisture cannot readily escape. The exclusion of 
moisture from masonry is a difficult problem. Most masonry walls 
if exposed to rain for a sufficient length of time will allow water 
to pass through to the inner surface. The amount of rainfall and 
the force of the prevailing winds which tend to force water through 
a wall vary with localities. Solid walls which may keep out rain 
on relatively sheltered sites may prove unequal to such a task in 
exposed positions. Formerly it was the practice to protect walling 
exposed to driving rain with slates hung vertically and in other 
cases cement rendering and stuccoes were relied upon to provide 
weather resistance. Cement renderings have a tendency to shrink 
when they dry and this shrinkage is liable to lead to the formation 
on its surface of cracks. Once cracks are formed trouble follows 
and a badly-cracked rendering may actually be worse than no 
protection at all. Cement mortar, rough cast and pebble-dashed 
finishes may be less troublesome, but there is no doubt that the 
continuous cavity wall is the most certain method of securing dry 
conditions inside. Parapet walls, used increasingly with flat roofs, 
need coping as well as horizontal damp-proof courses as protection 
against rain, but the flashings which would be sufficient to prevent 
the entry of rain may prove inadequate in a heavy snowfall unless 
special precautions are taken to provide for such a contingency. 

The provision of an efficient damp-proof course in walls is a 
most important factor, but it is not sufficient to provide such 
damp-proof courses in exterior walls only. Internal partition walls 
are sometimes built with a hollow wood floor on one side and a 
concrete floor on the other and the filling under the concrete floor 
is in contact with the wall above the damp-proof course, thus 
providing an alternative capillary path. 

Probably the greatest number of dry rot fungus outbreaks 
originate in wood floors, and this makes the treatment of the 
sub-floor of the greatest importance. Concrete over the site is, of 
course, of value but it is porous. In an ordinary site the elimination 
of fine material from the concrete aggregate is the minimum 
precaution and on water-logged sites the provision of a concrete 
bed alone will be ineffective. Sub-soil drainage is essential in such 
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Situations and in addition a moisture layer should be laid over 
the surface of the concrete. Whatever precautions are taken, some 
moisture will reach the surface of the site concrete and where a 
timber floor is used it is essential to make provision for ventilation 
to ensure that the air space between the wood floor and the concrete 
sub-floor is not constantly in a state approaching saturation. 
Sleeper walls should be built “honeycombed” so as to assist air 
circulation and care should be taken that damp-proof courses are 
inserted below wall plates. This article is intended to cover the 
prevention of dry rot not only in the church but also in the parochial 
house and if the occupant of the latter is an enthusiastic gardener, 
flower beds may be carried so close to the wall as to obstruct air 
vents or even above the level of the damp-proof course in the wall. 
Serious outbreaks of dry rot have been traced to the practice to 
which I have alluded. Wood floors are sornetimes laid direct on 
concrete. This construction, while relatively cheap, is peculiarly 
liable to attack from dry rot unless an impermeable layer is laid 
immediately below the timber. If wood-fixing battens are embedded 
in the concrete, it is essential that these are thoroughly impregnated 
unser pressure with a wood preservative. A solid floor of wood 
blocks fixed down with a bituminous adhesive, which also acts 
as a damp course, is perhaps the best solution. Laying linoleum 
on the surface of the wood-block floor may result in dampness and 
in any event linoleum should be polished and not washed. Con- 
densation on the inner surfaces of walls has also to be guarded 
against. It is quite capable of providing sufficient moisture to 
bring about the germination of spores and the growth of fungi 
particularly behind skirting boards. It is perhaps not out of place 
to mention that condensation results from a lowering below dew 
point of the temperature of the air in contact with the condensing 
surface, but somewhat complicated factors are usually present. 
Condensation troubles can be reduced by the provision of extra 
ventilation, or by the use of absorptive wall surfaces. It is claimed 
that the increasing use of prefabrication of building units, which 
permits much of the work to be carried out on the site without 
the use of wet materials, reduces considerably the risk of dry rot 
in new buildings. One of the difficulties with this type of construction 
is to obtain a satisfactory watertight joint between the units. Possible 
joints may be grouped into those which rely on a seal made with 
a mastic or a gasket and those relying on mechanical stops, baffles or 
cavities for weather tightness. To ensure the joint remaining 
waterproof, considerable care is necessary in its workmanship 
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and it should be possible to have access to the joints for repairs 
without the aid of ladders. Finally, it may be said that in addition 
to the shrinking and deep cross-cracking associated with the virulent 
merulius lacrymans, strings, white to grey in colour and sometimes 
as thick as a lead pencil, grow on the surface of the wood and in 
drier places thick, silver-grey sheets with patches of lemon-yellow 
and tinges of lilac appear. The fruit bodies upon which they appear 
are shaped like pancakes. In the less virulent poria vaillantii, the 
superficial appearances are somewhat similar to the virulent form 
but the strings more resemble stout twine. The growths on the 
surface never show coloration. 

Your contributor hopes that in this necessarily brief sketch 
sufficient has been said to direct attention to the need for quick 
action when dry rot is suspected in a building. 


PATRICK CALLINAN 


15 Mespil Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin 


Little Among the Children 


The catechist ought to make himself little among the children 
and the simple: to study their language, and enter into their ideas, 
that he may accommodate himself to them as much as possible: 
provided always, that he forbear things mean and trivial. To render 
himself intelligible to children, there is no necessity of talking like 
a nurse, or of lisping, as they do. To accommodate himself to the 
common people it is not required, that like them he should make 
solecisms, or use their puns or proverbs. In all cases it is his business 
to preserve the majesty of religion, and to gain respect to the word 
of God. In order to do this, he need only study the holy scripture; 
he will there learn the way of being plain and familiar, not only 
without meanness, but with much dignity. 


—Fleury’s Historical Catechism, Introductory Discourse 
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Teaching the Bible in School 


MICHAEL TYNAN 


ONG before there was any question of a biblical revival as 

it is spoken of today, the question of the Bible for school 

was a very live one for the catechist. He had to decide on 
ways and means of presenting the narratives and passages of the 
sacred books to children of different age level, and even more | 
important he had to consider the place which the Bible ought to | 
have in our schemes of religious instruction. The rival claims on { 
class-room attention of catechism and Bible have been vigorously 
debated for a long time. Indeed, the struggle has been going on since 
the sixteenth century when school religion teaching as we under- 
stand it was beginning to take shape. The catechism came out on 
top in the course of the Counter-Reformation when it was so 
necessary to have precise statements of doctrine. It has managed 
to keep on top ever since, and it is only in recent years that a 
reassessment of the status of the Bible in religious instruction is 
being attempted. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of our catechism-minded 
religion training is to be found in the syllabus for the very small 
children. Programmes generally prescribe some prayers and 
catechism to be learned by heart, and what is usually called ‘‘simple 
instruction” on God, the angels, Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, 
Saint Joseph, Confession and Communion, etc. This would be 
excellent if the instruction were given as far as possible by way of 
little stories based on the Bible narratives, but the programmes at 
present in vogue rarely direct or suggest this and in point of fact 
it is probably not very widely done. The emphasis from the very 
beginning is on the doctrinal rather than on the historical concept 
of religion, the faith being introduced more as a system than as a 
story. The method is not ineffective as far as it goes. Children acquire 
an intelligent grasp of the main points of the teaching and they 
account for themselves creditably when tested. Moreover, by the 
time they come to First Communion, which is the term of early 
instruction, they have a very sure understanding of the Christ of ¥ 
the Eucharist. What they do not always have side by side with 
this is a clear picture of the historical Christ. Our Lord’s life is 
compressed into the catechism formulae which they are endlessly 
repeating; Christ was born on Christmas Day, Christ was crucified 
on Mount Calvary, Christ arose glorious and triumphant from 
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the dead, Christ ascended into heaven, Christ sits at the right hand 
of God. The very term Christ, the Anointed One, so often used in 
class-room instruction instead of the sweet name of Jesus, the 
Saviour, is significant enough. From the beginning of their training 
the children are insufficiently acquainted with the figure of the 
Gospels. They are given far too little of the spirit of the Bible. 


I 


The early catechisms did not, of course, ignore the Bible. What 
they did was to by-pass the historical or narrative method of 
presenting the faith and to substitute for it the catechetical method. 
In the course of the questions and answers, the Bible was often 
lavishly quoted, but there was no effort to present the Bible itself 
apart from the liturgical pericopes, as they are called, the passages 
in sacred scripture found in the missal; and even these must have 
had a lean time in the centuries after the Reformation when the 
CATECHISM OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT was the source of the Sunday 
instruction. All in all, the Bible came to be regarded as a mere 
support for the systematic study of doctrine. We are all familiar 
with the catechism question, ‘“‘What do these texts of Scripture 
prove?” 

Students of catechetical history have not been able to discover 
any serious challenge to the pre-eminence of the catechism in the 
school-room until the end of the seventeenth century. The book 
most often quoted as symptomatic of a biblical revival in catechesis 
is the CATECHISME HISTORIQUE of Claude Fleury. It appeared in 
1683 with a preface from the Bishop of Meaux, who is better 
known as Bossuet. The method was to present the faith in narrative 
form, beginning with the story of creation and proceeding through 
a summary of sacred history to the descent of the Holy Ghost 
and the launching of the Church. Fleury completes his instruction 
with a series of lessons on prayer, the commandments and the 
sacraments. The Bible is the inspiration of his work, but he does 
not reject the catechetical method entirely. At the end of each 
chapter, in the section for younger children and simpler folk, he 
gives a number of short questions and answers by way of summing 
up what he has taught. A translation of this remarkable book 
appeared in Dublin in 1811, published by P. Wogan of 15 Lower 
Ormond Quay. 

Fleury had a double aim. He wanted not only to make the Bible 
narratives an effective method of teaching religion, but he meant 
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the language of the catechism itself to be more biblical than 
theological. Reading in the translation of 1811 of what he had to 
say on the “Design and Use” of his catechism, one might be 
listening to a modern theorist. The ideas are the same, if the mode 
of expression is a trifle quaint. He remarks of catechism terms like 
matter and form, substance and accidents, power, quality, dis- 
position, habitual, virtual, etc.: ‘‘All these words which signify 
abstractions or second intentions, as they are called in the schools, 
are a language not to be understood by the generality of Christians. 
We might as well let them say the Creed in Latin, as expound it to 
them in this sort. Experience makes it evident. When you have 
wearied yourself with making children or peasants to repeat a 
hundred and a hundred times; that in God there are three persons 
in one nature, and in Jesus Christ two natures in one person; as 
often as you shall ask the question you will put them to the hazard 
of saying, two persons in one nature, or three natures in one person.” 
And turning to the positive side of his method, he insists that 
there is no necessity to multiply terms. “We need only study 
seriously those which were in use, before the subtility of hereticks 
had constrained the divines to borrow their language from Aristotle, 
and from other philosophers. ’Tis observable again, that they are 
scarcely to be met with in the Fathers of the four or five first ages, 
though there had passed many a warm dispute, on all the parts of 
the Christian doctrine. They kept religiously to the language of 
the Holy Scripture.” 

Fleury was inclined to over-simplify the problem of harmonising 
the two approaches in religious instruction, but there can be no 
doubt that he had a case and made it very effectively. Nevertheless, 
he did not succeed. In the subsequent two centuries, “‘the subtility 
of hereticks” showed little sign of losing its edge, and the catechetical 
method became all the more entrenched. The narrative form of 
teaching religion made very little progress, nor was there any 
marked improvement in the language of the catechisms. What 
Fleury and those who thought like him did succeed in doing was to 
establish some claim to Bible instruction in school. The textbook 
known as the BIBLE HISTORY was to become very common. 

The earliest native work of this kind that we have been able 
to discover is written in the question and answer form and called 
A CATECHISM OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY. It was compiled by the Sisters 
of Mercy for use in their schools in Limerick and was in manuscript 
form many years before being revised by Dr. O’Reilly of Maynooth 
and published by a London firm in 1852. A school Bible, written 
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in the narrative form, known as REEVE’S BIBLE HISTORY, belongs to 
the same period. Both of these works are evidently for readers 
beyond the elementary stage. Walter MacDonald had REEVE as a 
class book during his secondary schooling in the late ’sixties, 
reading it, as he tells us in his reminiscences, “with avidity” and 
not “merely for class.” But very few of our children would have 
had an education in the Bible in those days. Bible histories for 
the primary schools came later, one of the most popular being the 
work of the German catechist, Ignatius Shuster. Native efforts by 
the Sisters of Mercy at Downpatrick and Father Martin Healy 
of Tuam Archdiocese were also widely used. More recent efforts 
include THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL, published by Quinn and Co., Ltd., 
of Belfast. Our children also meet the Bible in works like Murphy’s 
HANDBOOK OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, and in Archbishop Sheehan’s 
books for the primary school which so well express the ideas of 
Fleury. 

The adoption of the Bible history as part of catechesis in the 
national school does not mean that all our children or even the 
majority are well versed in the Bible narratives. For one thing, 
Bible histories are regarded as expensive volumes and children are 
not pressed to buy them. Besides, they have not been used as 
anything more than an addendum to the programme, a kind of 
complement to the catechism. The catechism itself remains the 
first source and ultimate test of our children’s knowledge of their 
faith. 

Consider the position which the Bible holds in most of our 
school programmes today. In some instances a Bible history such 
as SHUSTER is taught as a separate subject, so many chapters a year, 
from about the fourth standard on. In others, New Testament 
history is taught systematically from the third standard or so, 
the Old Testament being left to the higher classes. There are several 
programmes that do not require any historical treatment of the 
Testaments, being satisfied with the Mysteries of the Rosary, the 
parables of Our Lord and, perhaps, the miracles. A considerable 
part of the Old Testament course, where it is taught at all, is often 
left over to the seventh and eighth standards which hardly survive 
in primary schools at present, so that the majority of our children 
probably leave the national schools without any knowledge worth 
while of the Old Testament. If they go to secondary schools they 
improve little in this respect. There is no formal teaching of the 
Old Testament in the secondary school syllabus. There is some 
incidental treatment of Bible problems affecting the Old Testament 
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if the catechism burden is lightened, the Bible has a better chance 
of receiving attention. 

The little book for small children, called My FIRST CATECHISM, 
has had an encouraging reception. It is based on the principles of 
Fleury. The text that had to be used is, perhaps, too difficult to 
enable the narrative method to prevail in the class-room, but 
we can report considerable progress. The book has the merit of 
linking the catechism with the Bible and indeed with the prayers 
also. The children become steeped in the Bible narratives, the 
Old Testament as well as the New. Bethlehem, Nazareth, Cana, 
Jerusalem occur to them as real places; they take a special delight 
in the picture map of Palestine on p. 21, which they thoroughly 
master at the age of nine. In the biblical tradition, we encourage 
the use of the Holy Name. The children come to know Jesus as He 
“dwelt among us,”’ and without claiming for them anything in the 
nature of a historical sense, they do seem to understand the Old 
Testament period as a time of preparation. At any rate we get to 
understand it ourselves and, as directed in THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL, 
we are always linking the Old Testament with the New. ‘‘Was 
anybody else taken down into Egypt?’ “‘Was anybody else sold 
for pieces of silver?’ 

The training of the very small children who are still unable to 
handle a textbook, those of the pre-Mosaic tradition, who listen 
but cannot read, is almost entirely biblical. They can acquire an 
extraordinary knowledge of the life of Our Lord and we lay special 
emphasis on His passion. We do give them some catechism to 
repeat, and perhaps this is a mistake, but in the best schools, we 
think, the narrative method is given adequate scope. Visual aids are 
used extensively and for the most part with understanding. Large 
pictures illustrating the Bible stories and great friezes running 
the length of the wall are features of infant schools. 

The older children, at the age of ten when they reach the fourth 
standard, use two books, a catechism and a Bible history. Some 
have already begun the reading of their Bibie before reaching the 
fourth standard. It is important to note two points. Where the 
Bible is encouraged, children will buy it. Their parents become 
interested and they are not niggardly. Something might be done 
by way of subsidy as has been done in some places (in the North 
the Bible can be requisitioned), but our experience is that most 
families will have a copy of a school Bible if the school has any 
real use for it. The second point is about the pupils’ ability to read. 
They can read their Bible as they can read their catechism. We 
use reading a great deal in our teaching, for accuracy in the case 
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in Sheehan’s books prescribed for the older students, but the 
scripture course proper is now reduced (since September 1953) 
to one Gospel (St. Luke’s) and the Acts of the Apostles. 


II 


We have taken Fleury as our guide because his work, in matter 
and in method, is the inspiration of modern catechesis. All our 
theorists are agreed that religion should be presented to young 
people not only as a system that will secure the grounds of their 
faith but as the story of God’s loving relations with mankind. 
They agree that the story ought to come first, the Bible should 
predominate in early instruction, and they agree that the language 
of systematic instruction ought to find its inspiration in the Bible. 

To put these views fully into effect it is evident that catechisms, 
as we understand them, should have to be considerably modified. 
“Short Catechisms” for the small children in primary schools 
should follow the lines of Fleury’s little work, giving an outline 
of Bible history from the creation, the fall and the promise to the 
coming of Jesus and the foundation of His Church. Little summaries 
in question and answer form would still have their use, but emphasis 
should be on the story of our redemption, especially on Our Lord’s 
life and passion. The catechism proper, for the older children and 
for Sunday instruction, would be the systematic exposition of the 
faith, its language inspired by the Bible and its summaries less 
coldly theological than they are at present. Secondary school 
instruction should have to be reorganised with a view to giving 
the students a better conspectus of the divine plan as revealed in 
the Bible and pursued in the history of the Church. 

Have we, in fact, made any progress on these lines? Our new 
version of the catechism has certainly taken a step in the right 
direction. It is far from being entirely biblical in spirit, but there 
is a considerable improvement in the choice of language. God 
is introduced as “‘our Father in heaven,” not as “the Supreme 
Being.” It is a good beginning, and throughout the text there are 
hardly any of the philosophical terms that got on Fleury’s nerves. 
Moreover, there is evidence throughout the country, in the work 
that is going on in several dioceses, that a sensible view is being 
taken of what is required for “‘the generality of Christians.” There 
is no great demand for explanatory catechisms and “note-books,” 
no enthusiasm for adding to the official text (indeed the tendency 
is in quite the opposite direction). This is all to the good, because 
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If this work is to be effective, it must have begun in the primary 
school and have begun early. 

What Sister Dympna has to say about method in the same article 
holds for all Scripture teaching and for all age levels. She is not 
satisfied to have her pupils memorise the text and give them a 
kind of seminary exegesis. She encourages such activities as mime 
and choral speaking, the preparation of friezes, booklets, maps, 
etc. We have found these activity methods very useful in the primary 
school. Often at the end of a test a little Bible playlet is produced, 
a Mystery of the Rosary, one of the parables, a scene from the 
Holy Childhood. All the children take part, some having individual 
réles or acting in mime, the others in the chorus. The exact words 
of Holy Writ are usually employed, so that the class, even of very 
young children, learns off tracts of Scripture in a most effective 
way. The Bible scenes come alive for them. The booklets which 
the children make at their teacher’s suggestion or on subjects of 
their own choice are most attractive. We find a livelier interest in 
the Bible work where such methods are used. 

There remains the question of the more formal teaching method 
especially for examination purposes. Father Murnane alludes to 
itin his essay, “‘The Scripture in School” in the same issue of THE 
FURROW (May 1955). He speaks of “‘a bad tradition in the teaching 
of Scripture.”” He deplores the fairly common tendency to learn 
complete incidents by heart, especially “‘if the words of Scripture 
themselves do not get much space in the bible-history or if the 
language of the bible-history is archaic or unnecessarily full of 
words not used in everyday speech.” He remarks also on the 
children’s recitation as sometimes “‘artificial in tone of voice and 
manner of delivery,” and wonders if this is a “‘manifestation of the 
shallowness of the child’s understanding of the passage.” Authority 
is concerned about the problem even in secondary schools. There 
is a direction in the syllabus to the effect that “in their study of 
the Scriptures pupils may with profit commit to memory the words 
of Our Lord, but they should not be compelled to memorise the 
whole Scripture narrative.” 

In our experience, wherever you find this artificial and unreal 
approach to Scripture teaching the same will be true of all the 
teaching, at least as far as the cultural subjects are concerned. 
Prayer recitation will be poor, poetry badly delivered, reading as 
an art non-existent. The difficulty is found more often in rural 
than in urban schools, and for reasons that reflect no discredit 
on the teacher’s zeal. We are faced here with an over-all educational 
problem that cannot be tackled in religion class only. But great 
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of the catechism. We have found no evidence of wide-spread 
illiteracy in the class-room as a result of the bilingual system. 

These older children are given complementary courses of 
instruction, the catechetical and the biblical. With the aid of their 
teacher, and from their own previous experience of a more unified 
system, they are well able to link their catechism and Bible. In 
the first edition of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
we attempted to illustrate the catechism teaching by certain Bible 
incidents, more or less apt; for example, the profession of faith 
with the story of Daniel in the lion’s den. But we found this a bit 
artificial, and in any case it might be wiser not to overstress the 
Bible as a source of religious history. Obviously the Bible stories 
have a great moral value in themselves. The right incident will 
occur to any mind steeped in the narratives when it comes to 
applying the catechism lesson or encouraging the children to virtue. 

Before they leave the national school we give the pupils a very 
thorough knowledge of the Bible as the history of religion, with 
Our Lord as the central figure. The incidents we select from the 
Old Testament are those which fit into the historical scheme. Thus, 
we eliminate some of the narratives, such as the exploits of Samson, 
which fascinate children so wonderfully; and not so much because 
of any difficulty with interpretation, although this is a factor, but 
with a view to emphasising the historical role of our teaching. We 
always keep an eye to geography when teaching history, using 
maps, especially the great wall-maps of Europe you will find in 
school, showing our country in relation to His. 

Some find it difficult to accept this concept of Bible teaching on 
account of the emphasis on the Old Testament. They think of it 
as so much waste of time that might be given to teaching ‘‘doctrine.” 
They argue that it is unnecessary in an elementary catechesis, the 
life of Our Lord being quite sufficient. It is evident that those who 
think on these lines are only impressed by the systematic method 
of teaching religion; they have no real interest in the history of 
salvation as a source of instruction. But if they should be convinced 
of the need for meeting Our Saviour as the central figure in history, 
they cannot overlook the Old Testament. Jesus came ‘“‘not to 
destroy but to fulfil’; His life and teaching are incomplete without 
reference to His background in history. Thus, in her notes on 
“Teaching St. Luke’s Gospel” (THE FURROW, May 1955), Sister 
M. Dympna suggests that ‘‘as a conclusion to work done on the 
Old Testament, (we) give the children some idea of the political 
and economic conditions obtaining in Palestine at the time Our 
Lord was born.” As a conclusion to work done on the Old Testament. 
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Jungmann: Father Jungmann’s manual of catechetics is in French translation, 
very simple and readable, Les Editions de Lumen Vitae. Monsignor Fuerst 
has prepared an English version which Herder hope to publish this year. 
Title: HANDING ON THE FAITH. The best manual to date. Admirable exposition 
of what the Bible means in religious instruction. 

Monro, Margaret T.: ENJOYING THE NEW TESTAMENT. Longmans. All the 
religion teacher needs to know about the New Testament. Reliable, 
thorough, appealing. 

International Review: LUMEN VITAE. Irish agent for the edition in English, 
Duffy and Co. Ltd., Dublin. Up-to-date on all Bible problems. Special 
edition in 1955 (X, 1) on teaching the Bible. 

Collizr: SCEAL AN AIFRINN. Lourdes Messenger Office, Inchicore, Dublin. A 
fine example, in Irish, of biblical catechesis. 

Browne and Nolan Ltd.: RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Take Your Stand Upon the Truth 


We should be very wary of a certain kind of humility which 
borders on pride, cultivating a healthy fear of sacrilegious usur- 
pation, and taking to heart the exhortation of St. Augustine to his 
fellow-fighters in the thick of the Donatist controversy: “Take your 
stand upon the truth without pride.”” We have to bear in mind that 
knowledge is always partial and that in this world we only glimpse 
the divine truth “through a glass in a dark manner”; like Newman, 
instead of settling ourselves into the Church as our private property 
and personal possession and more or less identifying her with 
ourselves, we should rather make it our business to identify ourselves 
with the Church, and without expecting any personal triumph 
from it. 

—HENRI de LUBAC, S.J.: The Splendour of the Church. 
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progress is possible in religion class by insisting on accurate 
enunciation and a natural bearing throughout the exercises. It is 
wrong to think of religious instruction as something remote or 
detached from the main stream of a child’s class training. 

Granted that recitation is appreciated as an art, there is a great 
deal to be said for learning passages by heart in the exact words 
of Holy Writ. A goodly number of passages are provided in THE 
BIBLE FOR SCHOOL, both in the supplement and throughout the 
lessons, with a view to this method of teaching. It can be very 
charming on occasion to hear a boy or girl, standing to attention, 
recite a Gospel parable like a piece of poetry. But one should draw 
the line at the narratives in general. It is obvious that children 
who are made to repeat their Bible history by rote are being secured 
against the pitfalls of a test. The teacher will not take the risk of 
launching them out on their own. All our sympathy is with the 
teacher, and we suggest that examiners should not pop on children 
indiscriminately to “‘tell me what you know about.” It is better to 
poke around for the born story-teller whom you will find in any 
well-taught class, and to question the others on details here and 
there, especially with the use of wall-pictures and maps. Written 
examinations present another problem. The directive from authority 
is clear. But how is one to set the questions so as to prevent the 
sheer memory of the narrative from paying too rich a dividend? 

We should like to conclude with a little anecdote that is not 
without significance. It is about a very different aspect of our 
Bible work in school, the question of interpretation. One of our 
pupils (14 year girls, Junior Course B) sent a note to the Question 
Box—“‘‘Please, Father’”—which read something like this: “The 
other night I was talking to a boy and he said that their master 
told them that there is no sucn thing as Adam and Eve, it is only 
a story in the Bible. When I got home I asked my brother and he 
said it was true. He is in that class also.”” One must not suppose 
that the boys interpreted their master aright; but the incident goes 
to illustrate a problem that hardly bothered Fleury, but is becoming 
a real issue for our teachers and for our teaching. 

MICHAEL TYNAN 
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Fuerst: THE SYSTEMATIC TEACHING OF RELIGION. Benziger Brothers. 2 vols. 
Treats of every aspect of Bible teaching, theoretical and practical. 

Cronin: TEACHING THE RELIGION LESSON. Paternoster Publications, London. 
Explains what is meant by christocentric teaching, and shows how th¢ 
Bible is related to the catechism. 
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years since my ordination, I have never known a priest who carried 
out this advice to any appreciable extent. Of course, we all re-read 
our textbooks during the years when we were subject to Junior 
Clergy examinations and we have all used the same textbooks as 
reference works. But to make a steady diet of them, which is what 
we were advised to do, is another matter. 

Yet the advice, I believe, was good and could be made practical 
by a slight rephrasing. “Study, again and again, the subject matter 
of your seminary textbooks. But study it in a new form, reading 
systematically the many excellent books which deal with the same 
material you studied in the seminary.” I know several priests who 
have done this and who have found this kind of reading both 
pleasant and profitable. 

In our day, there is no lack of the kind of books I refer to, books 
which treat of dogmatic theology, sociology, scripture, church 
history, the spiritual life, the lay apostolate. What a large part 
of the seminary course is covered by F. J. Sheed’s two excellent 
books, Theology and Sanity and Society and Sanity. And what 
a delight it would be to re-read the Church History course in the 
works of Father Philip Hughes (if they have not already become 
textbooks!). Or in the books of Father James Brodrick, S.J., who 
serves up a chuckle with every two or three pages of scholarship. 

One of the handicaps under which the priests of my generation 
laboured was that we left the seminary with the habit of discussing 
religious subjects in a jargon which no one buta priest or a seminarian 
would understand. It was basically English, with a liberal sprinkling 
of Latin tags and technical expressions. In itself it was innocuous, 
but it often resulted in our finding it extremely difficult to teach 
religious truth to the people in a language familiar to them. (There 
was a further difficulty in discussing religion with non-Catholics, 
for whom many English words and expressions commonly used 
by Catholics have no meaning or a different meaning from ours.) 
I know of no better way to overcome this difficulty than by the 
study of authors such as F. J. Sheed or Monsignor Ronald Knox. 
They write in modern English, simple and clear, and they discuss 
modern problems in a way that any intelligent layman can under- 
stand. Especially for priests who are engaged in teaching young 
people, the Slow Motion books are invaluable and for the teaching 
of younger children, Marigold Hunt’s St. Patrick’s Summer is 
unique. 

There is certainly no lack of the kind of books a young priest 
would need to refresh his memory on what he learned in the seminary 
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A Young Priest’s Reading 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


OME years ago a friend of mine wrote to me: “I’m so busy 
I have no time at all for reading and very little time for praying, 
which means that there’s something wrong with the arrangement 
of my life. I’m skimping the most important thing and entirely 
neglecting the second most important.” Every spiritual writer 
insists upon the need for both prayer and study in a priest’s life. 
This article will deal with the place of reading or study in the life 
of a young priest, something far less important than prayer but 
very important none the less. In fact, the two are mutually 
complementary and it is only those few who have reached the 
heights of sanctity who can dispense with reading as a support 
for their prayer-life. 

It is true, at least within certain limits, that we become what 
we read. If our minds are to develop and grow to maturity serious 
reading must play a leading part in the process. A young priest 
will grow mentally through his experience of life, through his 
contact with other people and through what he reads. The books 
that form his library, and especially those that are annotated and 
pencil-marked, will contribute in large measure to his mental 
and spiritual development. So, neither what he reads nor how he 
reads should be decided by chance or by taste. In view of the 
multiplicity and intricacy of the problems with which the Church 
is called upon to deal in these times, in view likewise of the ever- 
swelling flood of new books that clamour for readers, the young 
priest, if he is to read with profit, must select his books according 
to a plan and follow some tried and tested method in the reading 
of them. 


What to Read 


Thirty to forty years ago in most seminaries of the New and Old 
World the advice was given to the students of the ordination class 
each year: “Make the textbooks of your seminary course the basis 
of your reading as young priests. Read them over and over again. 
They contain the solid meat you will need for your life and work.” 
It was good advice in theory, but in practice it did not work. 
Textbooks are textbooks, that have to be studied for a purpose 
and the purpose is to pass examinations. In the more than thirty-five 
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and to make him capable of transmitting his knowledge to the | 
people in a language they can easily understand. i 


How to Read 


On the question of how to read I suppose it is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rules that would be applicable to all young 
priests. The rules that are of universal application are mostly 
negative: not to read just to pass the time, not to read merely for 
the intellectual pleasure experienced, not to skim through a book 
when the subject treated demends deep digging and probing, not 
to spend much time on daily papers or popular magazines. In addition 
to these warnings on what to avoid, there are some general rules 
which should prove helpful to anyone who desires to read with 
profit to his mind and soul. 


Mr. Sheed’s Advice 


No one in the English-speaking world has done more than F. J. 
Sheed to supply good reading material to Catholics and to teach 
them how to read properly. The rules he gives for reading are 
intended especially for lay people but they can be adapted to a 
young priest’s life. Here are some of them: 

(a) Always read with a pencil. Any book intended for something 
more than pastime deserves to be pencil-marked. In every good 
book we meet phrases or sentences or passages that strike us as 
especially apt either in conveying some new idea or in giving new 
life and meaning to some familiar thought. These should be marked 
in the margin for future reference. A useful and rewarding practice 
is to enter such phrases, sentences, or passages in a notebook and 
to re-read them from time to time, at least twice a year. Such a 
notebook will be a fertile source of ideas for meditation and for 
sermons. 

(b) Read the New Testament and read poetry. The New Testament 
should be the vade-mecum of every priest, to be constantly read 
and meditated upon. On this point there can be no argument, 
however often we fail to live up to the ideal. Jacques Maritain 
has written somewhere: “I think that if a new Christianity is to 
come into being, it will be a time when men will read and meditate 
upon the Gospel more than ever before.”” He is speaking of laymen; 
how much more must we priests meditate upon the Gospel if 
we are to do our part in bringing about a true Christian revival. 
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Of one thing we can be certain: if the New Testament is our constant 
companion we shall be in no danger of self-complacency, we shall 
never run the risk of being satisfied with mediocrity in our priesthood. 

Poetry is something else again. But even those of us who would 
make no claim to a poetic soul find, occasionally at least, something 
in poetry that we could never find in prose. We remember the 
songs and poems of our youth which taught us patriotism and 
which still bring tears to our eyes. And we often wish that we had 
learned by heart more poems with a religious theme. Here is what 
Mr. Sheed wrote in a recent pamphlet: “Work at an appreciation 
of poetry. It is the highest kind of writing; one is not a real reader 
until one reads—and needs—poetry.”’ Good advice for a layman; 
still better for a priest. And for one who does not naturally take to 
poetry, a good book to start with is G. K. Chesterton’s Queen 
of Seven Swords. 

(c) Select the kind of reading that will stretch your mind. In Mr. 
Sheed’s view if you read merely to pass the time, you are not 
exercising your mind at all. Becoming a good reader is like becoming 
a good tennis player; it requires hard and constant work, and it 
often entails tired and sore muscles. But the enjoyment accompanies 
and follows the pain. 

I am not recommending an exclusive diet of heavy reading. 
G. K. Chesterton’s philosophy suits the Irish character perfectly, 
in the matter of reading as well as in other matters. This philosophy 
Maisie Ward sums up when she says that “he felt life to be so 
desperately serious that living could not be serious all the time.” 
To get the most out of reading for life here and hereafter has 
always been a desperately serious business for a priest—and is 
more so now than ever before—but the seriousness must make 
way betimes for relaxation, for smiles and laughter, for nonsense, 
provided it is not solemn nonsense. But even in the reading of 
“light” literature, if it is genuine literature, there is always an 
opportunity to stretch the mind. (If the opportunity is missed it 
is the fault of the reader.) Take Chesterton’s detective stories; 
there is a philosophical lesson in every one of them, not obtruding 
itself but easy to find if the mind is working at all. Or take John 
D. Sheridan’s novels; a Christian’s view of men and things is 
given through the medium of a good story. In his latest, The Rest 
is Silence, there are a score of sentences or passages worthwhile 
recording for future use. One can chuckle over a scene, then close 
the book and philosophise about it. The mind is stretched, if ever 
so gently. 
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(d) Make a practice of trying to express a striking idea in language 
that an ordinary congregation would understand. This corresponds 
to the advice Mr. Sheed gives to parents: “Ask yourself just how 
you would convey that particular truth to Danny of Mary Ann.” 
The priest should ask himself how he can make some idea, important 
for Christian living, come to life for John Jones or Mary Smith, 
as well as for the younger generation. We are inclined to underrate 
the intelligence of our people and also their desire for a deeper 
knowledge of the faith. The truths should not be simplified, in 
the sense of watering down, but many of them can be put in simple, 
everyday language within the grasp of the average Sunday con- 
gregation. (Marigold Hunt in St. Patrick’s Summer has shown 
us what can be done along this line.) It requires hard work and 
much mind-stretching. 


The Seminar Sstyem 


This system of reading has become popular in the United States 
during the past ten years and could, in a modified form, be very 
helpful to a young priest. A group of people agree to study and 
discuss a number of books, their meetings to extend over a period 
of nine months (the sessions are suspended during the summer). 
Meetings are held once a fortnight and each member of the group 
is expected to have the book, or part of a book, assigned to each 
meeting. A “leader” takes charge of the meeting, whose principal 
duties are to keep the discussion within bounds, to ask provocative 
questions and to try to get everyone present to take part, restraining 
the over-eager and encouraging the bashful. The leader need not 
have much more knowledge of the subject than the others; in fact, 
it has been found that the most successful seminars are those in 
which all the members start out with more or less the same degree 
of knowledge or ignorance. 

I have discussed this method with two intelligent Catholics who 
had participated in seminars, one for four years, the other for two. 
To the question, ““How much does one get out of it?,” both gave 
the same answer. “It all depends on how much you put into it. 
If you are not willing to work and work hard, you are wasting 
your time and you are a handicap to the others.” They said its 
two principal advantages are that you are compelled to read a 
book carefully and intelligently so as to be able to discuss the 
author’s views and give your opinion of his work, and that you 
are encouraged to continue, in spite of difficulties and disappoint- 
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ments, by the example of other members. Apparently, when the 
method first became popular, some people thought it had a magic 
efficacy and that it would enable one to acquire a true education 
almost without effort. These people were soon disillusioned and 
dropped out. But those who persevered and were willing to endure 
the labour and pain, were satisfied with the results. For one thing, 
they learned how little they knew and for another, what price 
must be paid for true knowledge; and they learned how to think. 

It seems to me that this method, in a modified form, could be 
used to advantage by young priests in districts where a group of 
them could easily get together. The group once established, say in 
the month of September, a half dozen books or more (depending 
on their length and the number of sessions any one of them would 
be likely to require) would be selected for study and discussion 
during the subsequent nine months. Each member of the group: 
could act as leader in turn or if one was somewhat more mature 
than the rest he could be asked to direct the sessions until the 
end of the course. In general, rotation of leaders is advisable since 
the qualities required of a leader are most useful in the life of a 
priest and it would be well if each member were given the opportunity 
to develop these qualities. The most important thing, I think, is 
to determine at the beginning the system to be followed and then 
to adhere to it faithfully. Experience may indicate the need for 
modifying the system as time goes on, but every session should 
be conducted systematically, not in a haphazard fashion. For a 
group to meet and trust to luck each time for the best method of 
discussing a book is waste of time. It may be a pleasant way of 
passing time, like watching television, but it is a waste of time, 
nonetheless. 


The Tutorial Series 


About 15 years ago, Sheed and Ward launched a publishing 
project which would have been an immense boon to all Christians 
had it been successful. Unfortunately, it failed and was discontinued 
after a year or two. The war was in progress at the time, which 
may account for the lack of public support. The project was called 
“Catholic Masterpiece Tutorial Series” and its slogan was “A 
Masterpiece a Month to Form a Catholic Mind.” Its greatest 
asset, greater even than the quality of the books published, was 
the tutorial introduction which each volume contained. It was 
this which made the series invaluable as it supplied the necessary 
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background for understanding the book and directions as to the 
best method of reading it. A second asset was that the volumes 
were unbelieveably cheap, eight of them, bound in cloth and well 
printed, costing only $6.50! (We sometimes pay that much for a 
single book now.) The price was kept low in the hope that there 
would be an extensive demand for the books, a demand which 
would make the project a financial success, or at least prevent it 
from being a financial failure. It is one of the tragedies of our time 
that this demand was not forthcoming. At present, even with 
immense sales, the books could not be produced at anything like 
their former price. But I am sure that, if there were a sufficient 
public demand, Sheed and Ward would be glad to revive the series 
and make the price as low as possible, consistent with financial 
survival. 

There are dozens of books published during the past 25 years, 
that need to be read and digested by anyone who wants even to 
understand the problems of our time, not to mention finding a 
solution for them. And they need to be read by our educated 
Catholic laity as well as by us priests. 


Helping Others to Read 


Father Connolly, Superior General of the Society of St. Columban 
in his splendid article in THE FURROW, (Feb. 1956) made a statement 
which must have seemed fantastic to many of his readers. “I fear 
we cannot hope to succeed in our task (of converting the world) 
until we make every Catholic an apostle.” To make every Catholic 
an apostle—of course, it is an impossible ideal, and yet an ideal 
at which we must constantly aim and for which we must constantly 
work, if Communism is not to capture the world by default. Before 
any Catholic becomes an apostle, he must know the reason why 
and, in the modern world, this means that he must learn to read 
so that he can know how to think. Unfortunately, most of our 
college graduates don’t know how to read. (This is true of the 
United States and from all I can learn it is true of Ireland too.) 
Of course they read papers, magazines, novels, and books that 
deal with their own work or profession. But they avoid sedulously 
anything that would stretch the mind, anything that would require 
genuine thought. (Perhaps they could turn the argument back on 
us, but that’s another story.) They know that their country—and 
the world—has problems which only thinking men, lay men, can 
solve. They are conscious in a hazy way that they have some 
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responsibility in the matter but, even when they think the question 
through, most of them decide they have more than enough to do 
to protect their own interests. Let someone else worry about the 
nation and the world. Yet these are the very people who are best 
qualified to be apostles and to put Christ’s teaching into operation 
in public life. How can they be induced to become readers, in 
Mr. Sheed’s meaning of the word—which is the only true meaning? 

I think the task falls upon the young priests of the present 
generation who, for that reason, have a double obligation to 
become readers themselves. Everywhere we read of the frantic 
efforts of the Communists to capture the intellectuals; and once 
they have captured them they put them to work. In other words, 
they make apostles of them. Not all of them become first-class 
apostles, but men like Douglas Hyde and Whittaker Chambers 
bear testimony to the incredible zeal, enthusiasm, energy and 
spirit of sacrifice which characterise the majority of them. Where 
are our apostolic intellectuals? 

The young priests of today must show them the way. They 
must teach them to think, which means they must teach them 
what to read and how to read. It will not be done through textbooks 
or courses in the Universities, but through personal contact outside. 
What is learned as a task or under compulsion never engenders 
enthusiasm, never produces crusaders. And it is the crusaders who 
will win the world, who are winning the world. 


P.S.—The Editor has asked me to add a postscript to the above 
article, “listing twenty or thirty books you are deeply grateful for 
having read.” Here is the list for what it is worth, though I’m sure 
some of the best books I have read are missing from it. (I’m not 
including such obvious books as the Bible and the Jmitation.) 

The Soul of the Apostolate, by Chautard. 

Christ, the Life of the Soul, by Marmion. 

Opera Omnia of Chesterton. (Especially The Everlasting 

Man, Orthodoxy and The Father Brown Omnibus.) 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton by Maisie Ward. 

Return to Chesterton, by Maisie Ward. 
(I wonder if the younger generation of priests will be in too much 
of a hurry to find time to make Chesterton’s acquaintance. It has 
to be a leisurely process, but there is no better introduction than 
Maisie Ward’s two books.) 

Theology and Sanity, by Frank Skeed. 

Society and Sanity, by Frank Sheed. 
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FILMS 


HIS month has provided another of those neat diptychs in 
films, a ready-made contrast for anyone seeking simple 
material for a study group. The figures panelled in celluloid 

this time are not priests but nuns, two Sister Angelas in fact, to be 

seen in Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison (Capital) and Le Secret de 

Soeur Angéle (New Corinthian). Each of them is found outside the 

cloister, on her own, not yet wearing the ring of final profession, 

and thrown in with a man who falls in love with her. A pretty 
routine situation in the world of fiction, and developed in the 
novelette manner in the American film, in the style of the superior 

French thriller in the other. The cinematic quality of both is routine 

or adequate except for some striking tropical backgrounds in 

Huston’s film, so that attention can be drawn without scruple 

exclusively to script and character. 

Deborah Kerr plays the Irish-American nun marooned with a 
marine corporal (Robert Mitchum) about 1944 on a deserted 
island in the Pacific, which is later occupied by a Japanese task 
force. The whole affair is blessed with the negative virtues which 
have been so painfully learned in the “clerical” department over 
the years. In other words, the most ecclesiastical scout will not 
find anything said or actually done on the screen in any way 
incorrect or offensive or in bad taste. Moreover the whole episode 
is charming and pleasant, and John Huston, directing another of 
his potboilers, doubtless meant it to be just that. But it is inescape- 
ably meaningless. Full of respect for the official callings of marine 
and nun, a discreet and distant script never allows either of the 
people concerned really to be involved in the situation. This set up 
of a muddy marine and a nun in immaculate uniform is the sort 
of static situation so dear to the American box-office: the situation 
which is apparently so enthralling in itself that it doesn’t have to be 
developed in any real sense. One Great Possibility is ever round 
the corner and you keep hinting at that, but situation and char- 
acters remain essentially static. Hence the loose episodic nature of 
this film where the ‘‘romantic” declaration in the moonlight is 
followed by the “‘sordid” scene in which the marine gets drunk on 
saké and misbehaves (mildly), which leads to Sister’s hysterical 
flight in the rain, and to a fever during which he nurses her. 
What one cannot find anywhere is a theme. Clearly it is not the 
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Communism and Man, by Frank Sheed. 

I Believed, by Douglas Hyde. 

Witness, by Whittaker Chambers. 
(These last three answered what had been a baffling question for 
me: where do the Communists get their limitless energy, enthusiasm 
and spirit of sacrifice? They left unanswered another question: 
why cannot we Christians match the Communists in these qualities?) | 

The Reed of God and other works of Caryll Houselander. 
(The best remedy I have found for self-complacency.) 

The Holy Bible, a new Translation, by Ronald Knox. 
(To me every new Knox book is an event, even the detective stories. 
Some were slow in making an impression, but they all did eventually.) 

Ma Priére, by Raoul Plus, S.J. 

(I don’t know whether this book of meditations for priests has 
been translated into English. I found it in 1938 and it has been my 
mainstay ever since.) 

How to Enjoy Poetry, by Farren. 

Vocation to Love, by Dorothy Doben. 

The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life, by Michonneau. 

What Ails Mankind?, by Gustave Thibon. 

The Catholic Centre, by E. L. Watkin. 

True Humanism, by Maritain. 

The Path To Rome, by Belloc. 

The Third Revolutiou, by Karl Stern. 

(I think this writer will contribute greatly to the making of a new 
synthesis between religion and science.) 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 
Saint Agnes Church, P.O. Box 6266, San Diego 6, California. 


Tolle, Lege 


We advise those who feel hemmed in by a closed and stifling 
world to open the Old and the New Testaments. They will find 
there vistas which will liberate them, and the excellent food of 
the only true God. 

—CARDINAL SUHARD: The Meaning of God 
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her plain expressive features, is never a nun of plaster cast. Some- 
how Sister Angela in the other story is wholly engaged in minding 
or defending herself; the man’s avowal of love is an affront to her. 
But Soeur Angéle’s anguish is wholly for him at that point. Being 
really concerned with Providence and souls she must be spiritually 
and fatefully involved with this one, and so she is prodigal of self 
all through. Sister Angela explains what the ring of profession will 
mean, prettily touchingly indeed, but with the sentimental image 
of her espousals which only the novice can retain. When Maglione 
hands over his mother’s ring for Soeur Angéle’s profession, we 
feel that the world has surrendered something weighty to the 
cloister, and worthy of Sister Angéle. Finally she explains to him 
the essence of her vocation as something which would keep calling 
her even if she turned her back on it, as a love which cannot be 
confined to one “‘at the expense of all who suffer.’”’ The hope held 
out that they will meet “‘at the crossroads of eternity” may not be 
a dogmatic certainty, and the tone of it here is romantic rather 
than Dantean, but dramatically, for the moment, we are convinced 
that these two deserve it. The distinction between a self-conscious 
woman playing the untouchable nun, and someone who is in- 
divisibly a great woman and a great nun may not be found 
in film and book merely, and if so, its value is enhanced. 

Hacking a film-script out of a novel is called in the trade, 
“cannibalizing.” The special difficulty with Moby Dick was to 
select at all from the continuous web of poetic prose. The more 
obvious obstacle in War and Peace is the unique scale of the novel, 
the mighty fragments and rugged masses of life which Tolstoi 
commands and liberates. In King Vidor’s Italian-American film 
(34 hours long) the panorama of war is not lacking—Borodino, 
the retreat across the Russian spaces, the crossing of the Beresina 
river. In the Vistavision frame the camera brings Tolstoi’s long 
pages on the war to visual life, and the scenes are superbly com- 
posed. But the panorama of human life does not unfold. On the 
screen there simply cannot be time to bring to life the thronging 
characters, the various households, the generations who “‘enact the 
cycle of birth and growth, death and birth again.” The Rostov 
family comes clear enough except for Nicholas and Sonia. The 
Bolkorsky family remains vague and shadowed, Princess Maria 
included, and Mel Ferrer’s portrait of Prince Andrey, though 
defined enough, is spiritually lifeless. Henry Fonda as Pierre (Peter) 
Besoukhov is intelligent but flat-footed. Audrey Hepburn has 
somewhat the look of the early Natasha, slight and thin in arms 
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gradual growth of understanding between two people poles apart © 


(as in The African Queen). It might be brute force being tamed by 


spiritual force, if either force were felt, but neither is. Deborah 
Kerr remains to the end every schoolboy’s dream of “‘Sister,”’ and 
Robert Mitchum is every schoolboy. The tone of their mutual 


dealings sounds like this: ““Now, now, Mr. Marine! .. .” “Gee, — 


ma’am, I’m sorry.” The superficial analogy which dawns on the ~ 
marine (they are both in a “tough outfit,” and she is whole nun | 


as he is whole marine) does for rule of thumb, and blocks off any | 
real understanding. She takes in good part an army joke about © 


Friday fish-eaters, she prays in his vicinity and quizzes him on his 
lack of same, but he parts from her at the end on the note that 
‘it’s been an honour knowing you,” and goes off as intact as she is. 
He vows he will never marry, but we know right well what will 
happen at the next port. 

The circumstances of the other nun’s adventure are almost as 
unusual. Soeur Angéle, a doctor and late vocation, is suspected 
by the police because she has been the only one to glimpse for a 
moment a murderer fleeing from the Paris shop where she finds 
the victim just dead. Sent to Marseilles in lay-clothes on a mission 
for her Order she meets and recognizes the man on the run. Not 
recognizing her he confides in her, revealing the mitigating cir- 
cumstances of his crime but showing himself full of bitterness and 
rebellion at his lot in life. She decides to shield him from the 
police, not so as to help him escape in the long run, but to change 
his attitude and bring him to acceptance and free resignation to 
the law. Her Superior sanctions her gamble on the Providential 
nature of this special call, so that everyday prudence is no longer 
an adequate guide among the risks she takes, for example in a low 
hotel on the docks, and on a fever-ship in quarantine outside the 
harbour. 

But very different and nationally typical is the use made of 
unusual circumstances in the two films. Huston pulls a familiar 
erotic rabbit out of the bag when he makes us infer that the marine 
undressed his nun during her fever. When Soeur Angéle and her 
charge find themselves hiding in a bordello they break into peals 
of relieving laughter. This French film is not a great film even in 
this line; nothing like the work of Bresson or Delarnoy. But the 
conventual scenes are authoritative, giving a distinct impression of 
an active modern Order unafraid to change its externals while 
safeguarding its essence by the ancient interior laws of absolute 
obedience. And Sophie Desmarets, in her awkward clothes and with 
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and chest, impulsive, vehement and transient in her emotions, © 
ready to love everybody and be loved by them. And, despite the © 


views to the contrary, I think she matures to some pathos and 
depth after her first ball and her attempted elopement. But of 
course anyone who has grown up with Natasha Rostov through 
Tolstoi’s 1,500 pages will only find traces of her here. The ending 
of the film is abrupt, so that we do not really see her on the hither 
side of tragedy, nor in her final phase, when having lost her way- 
ward fire she “resembled a fine vigorous productive hen.” 

One recognizes pieces of the original dialogue everywhere in the 
script. Selection and telescoping have certainly been conscientious. 
But, lacking the leisurely preparations of the novel, neither incident 
nor dialogue can open for us those eloquent retrospects over life 
and time by which we remember Tolstoi. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


MAYNOOTH UNION SUMMER SCHOOL 1957 


WO years ago, Most Rev. Dr. Philbin, Bishop of Clonfert, in 

an address to the Maynooth Union, made a strong appeal for 

the inauguration of a yearly Summer School for priests. He 
argued how important it was for priests engaged in the ministry 
to keep themselves informed on the great advances taking place 
in every branch of the ecclesiastical sciences. In March of this 
year we learned that the Maynooth Union had drawn up detailed 
plans to implement the proposals contained in His Lordship’s 
address. The first Summer School would take place at Maynooth 
College in July; the topic to be discussed: The Mystical Body of 
Christ. THE FURROW, under separate leaflet, carried application 
forms together with details on lecturers and lectures, discussion 
groups, etc. 

Now that the course was definitely on, how would priests, secular, 
religious and exclusively missionary, respond? Wherever groups 
of these priests came together the course was mentioned and opinions 
were expressed. Would the course be too scientific, too heavy? 
Would the great majority of those present be priests just fresh 
from theological studies and interested for the most part in study 
for study’s sake? Would the groupings be determined by identity 
of status, secular with secular, religious with religious, etc.? Would 
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non-Maynooth men feel lost in such a setting? Would the discussion 
groups work and would they arrive at decisions and would these 
decisions be practical? Only the experience of the first Summer 
School could answer these questions. 

As one who was present, I can say that the first Summer School 
has given a definitive answer. The course was memorable, instructive, 
and above all practical. 


Memorable 


Close on ninety priests were present, amongst whom were many 
parish priests. Almost every diocese in Ireland was represented. 
There were priests from England and Scotland as well. The Lord 
Abbot of Glenstal honoured the occasion with his presence. Very 
many religious and missionary institutes sent a member. And 
what a wonderful spirit of fellowship was in evidence! To glance 
down Saint Joseph’s Square when the members of the School 
were on recreation afforded a live commentary on the words of 
the Acts: Cor unum et anima una. I was frequently reminded of 
the words of Father Congar that in the Mystical Body, “‘it is not 
our personalities we are asked to forsake but our egoism; not our 
particularities but our particularisms; not what distinguishes us 
but what divides us.” To complete the happy picture, reference 
must be made to the wonderful welcome accorded to us by the 
President, Right Rev. Monsignor Kissane and his Staff. The 
reception was not merely kind and correct, but warmhearted as 
well. Everyone felt as if his own arrival was eagerly awaited. And 
not a hitch in the arrangements worked out in advance for our 
personal comfort. Those who knew of Humanity House, Callan 
Hall, Long Corridor, North Cloister, the Park, only from books 
or priests were not only shown to these places but given foolproof 
signposts. We were able to spend some hours in the museum, 
the great library, the professors’ library and reading room. 
Could we fail to feel at home in such a setting? Could we fail 
to carry away the happiest memories from such a welcome on 
such an occasion? 


Instructive 


All our treatises on De Ecclesia strongly reflect the trend of 
post-Reformation controversy. Catholic writers bent all their 
energies towards giving a definitive answer to the question: How 
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recognise that group of the faithful which is truly the Ecclesia | 
founded by Christ? As a result, the Ecclesia emerged as an organ. | 
isation consisting of social and juridical elements, an institution | 
having disciplinary government and external rites. But where was 
the ever-present communication of supernatural life? The encyclical 
Mystici Corporis remedied this defect and drew the obvious 
and necessary conclusions. (a) Christ must be brought into the 
definition of the Church. (6) The Church is more than an organ- 
isation; it is an organism pulsating with the life of Christ Himself. 
It is His Body; He is the Head. (c) The laity are part of the Church; 
they are not mere spectators watching the clergy distributing the 
fruits of Calvary. Through the characters of Baptism and Con- 
firmation they also have a commission from Christ to work for 
the building up of His Body. (d) Non-Catholics, too, must be an 
object of the daily solicitude of the Church’s members, both clerical 
and lay. A link with the Church is necessary for salvation. 

All this doctrine of the encyclical was substantiated in depth 
by our lecturers. The treasures of Scripture, Tradition and Theology 
were opened up before us and from the treasury they drew “old 
things and new.” After hearing these lectures, one recited the 
phrase of the Creed, “I believe in the holy Catholic Church,” with 
a new freshness and enthusiasm. Incidentally, we were so glad to 
hear that the books of Dom Marmion, with their insistence on 
the spiritual life as an incorporation into Christ, played a notable 
part in the rediscovery of the biblical and patristic meaning of 
the Church. The method of presentation was lively and fresh, 
filtered clear, in the main, from every strain of what the Americans 
would call ‘“‘stuffiness.”” I respectfully suggest that the themes 
allocated to lecturers should be much more neatly defined so as 


to avoid overlapping. 


Practical 


But it can be truly said that the motto of the course was: per 
doctrinam ad praxim. The gap between theory and practice in 
the sphere of religion must be narrowed. I must mention a few of 
the steps taken to achieve this tangible result. 

(a) On the evening of arrival each priest was given a card 
indicating, amongst other data, the particular discussion group to 
which he belonged. There were six units of fifteen priests, each 
with its chairman. The wide variety of spheres of apostolic activity 
represented by these discussion groups was calculated to guarantee 
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a plentiful and fruitful flow of ideas and views. Speaking of Group 
F to which I belonged, I can say that there was an air of informality 
and wholehearted co-operation. At the beginning of the session at 
8.30 p.m., questions were invited, then written down by the chairman 
and discussed in the order of submission. They centred on difficulties 
arising out of the lectures or other problems accepted by the 
chairman with common consent. Just one example: What would 
be the most effective way of preaching the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body to the laity and of getting it across to lay spiritual leaders? 
Our group discussed this and other themes for more than two 
hours and all had something worthwhile to contribute. We had 
two such sessions. In case of indecision on important points 
discussed, there was a final court of appeal. 

- (b) The lecturers kindly consented to an “open forum,” where 
final decisions were given on important points submitted to them; 
difficulties carried over from discussion groups or new difficulties 
were invited. To mention only one such difficulty: What exactly 
is the meaning of “‘The Priesthood of the Laity” and how far does 
this priesthood extend? The answer given was quite full in view 
of the time at the disposal of the respondent. 

Would that this “‘Brains Trust’? were a scheduled feature of 
future Summer Schools; that two hours were allotted to it and 
that it were held on the last evening so as to cater for all difficulties. 

(c) Add to this, certain lectures on the programme which were 
of wide practical interest: e.g., The Priest and People in Ireland: 
The Priest in Modern Fiction: Protestantism in Ireland, and it 
must be evident that this first Summer School was no hairsplitting 
seminar, but rather a genuine effort to link up the best in modern 
theology with life as it is lived today. 

Congratulations, then, to the organising committee and thanks 
to Maynooth College for acting as gracious host and inspiring 


guide to the Summer School. 
ROBERT MOLLOY 
Dromantine College, Newry 


IRISH MISSIONS IN BRITAIN, AUTUMN 1957 


We publish below the full list to date of the missions 
for the Irish in Britain. These missions are being given by 
a large number of Irish priests, diocesan and religious, and 
readers could contribute very effectively to their success 
by passing on the information given here to their emigrant 
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Dagenham, St. Peter’s ... 
Stanford-le-Hope 
Canning Town 
Benfleet... 

Chelmsford 

Rainham .. 

Barking ... 

Harold Hill, St. Dominic 
East Ham ion 
Walthamstowe 


Leeds Diocese 
Bradford, St. Patrick 
Hemsworth 
Doncaster, St. Peter 


Aylesbury 
Luton, St. Joseph 
Slough, Our Lady’s 


York, St. Winifrid’s 


Other Dioceses 


York, St. Wilfrid 
Salford, All Souls 
Manchester, St. Malachy 
Swindon és 
Preston... 

Nottingham, St. Patrick .. 


Northampton Diocese 


Diocese of Middlesex 
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22 Sept.—6 Oct. 
22 Sept.—6 Oct. 
29 Sept.—20 Oct. 
6—20 Oct. 

6—20 Oct. 

6—20 Oct. 

... 13—27 Oct. 
... 20—27 Oct. 
23 Oct.—3 Nov. 
23 Oct.—3 Nov. 


29 Sept.—13 Oct. 
20 Oct.—3 Nov. 
24 Nov.—8 Dec. 


27 Oct.—10 Nov. 
3—17 Nov. 
17—24 Nov. 


22 Sept.—6 Oct. 


22 Sept.—6 Oct. 
29 Sept.—13 Oct. 
6—20 Oct. 

... 13—27 Oct. 

. 20—27 Oct. 
1—15 Dec. 
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relatives and friends in Britain. It is the wish of the hierarchy 
that we should all make this great work better known. 


Westminster Diocese 
Underwood Road 
Kingsland 
Camden Town 
Kilburn ... 

Tower Hill 
Acton 
Marylebone 
Mill Hill ... 
Swiss Cottage 


Coventry, Tile Hill Lane 
Silverdale, Staffs. 
Burslem ... 

Abbey Hulton, Staffs. 
Woelley Castle... 


Horley, Surrey 
Redhill, Surrey 
Addiscombe, Surrey 
Epsom, Surrey ... 
New Addington ... 
Gravesend 


Cardiff Diocese 
Swansea 
Cardiff, St. Francis 
Cardiff, St. Patrick 
Barry 
Newport, St. Mary 
Newport, St. Michael 


Brentwood Diocese 


Ilford 
Manor Park 


Birmingham Diocese 


Southwark Diocese 


... 8—22 Sept. 
22 Sept.—6 Oct. 
22 Sept.—6 Oct. © 
13—27 Oct. } 
6—27 Oct. 

 6—20 Oct. 
20 Oct.—3 Nov. 
10—24 Nov. 
20 Oct.—3 Nov. 
1—15 Dec, 


... 8—15 Sept. 
22 Sept.—6 Oct. 
13—27 Oct. 
27 Oct.—10 Nov. 
27 Oct.—10 Nov. 


29 Sept.—13 Oct. 
29 Sept.—13 Oct. 


29 Sept.—20 Oct. 
29 Sept.—20 Oct. 
 6—20 Oct. 
27 Oct.—10 Nov. 
6—20 Oct. 

 6—20 Oct. 
20 Oct.—3 Nov. 


. 15—29 Sept. 
15—29 Sept. 
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have an exclusive “‘story.”” When the NCWC News Service sends 
out an item of foreign news, every subscribing paper receives the 
same text. An editor may now be tempted to leave it out, because 
his competitor has it too. Or he may try to get another story on 
the same subject from a source nearer home, a refugee organisation 
or the like. It may not be so informative but it will be exclusive. 
Or he may rewrite the NCWC dispatch to make it different, with 
the danger of error or distortion. Or he may use a dispatch on the 
subject from a secular news agency which cannot be counted on 
to have the same accuracy or completeness as the Catholic news 
service in that field. 

It may even happen that all the editors will omit the story 
entirely, as no one knows what the other intends to do. 

When editors of different Catholic papers choose the safer course 
(as do the dailies when they all publish the same story from a 
secular news agency), they should not be criticised adversely for 
the similarity in their reports. They are only making sure that their 
readers are well informed. 

* 

While the Dublin dailies, apart from their London Offices, the 
Roman correspondents of the IRISH INDEPENDENT and IRISH PRESS, 
and correspondents sent to cover special events abroad, do not 
maintain their own foreign correspondents for spot news, they 
do, of course, publish special articles from foreign countries. The 
INDEPENDENT has a feature of its own, “‘Capital Letters,”’ surveys 
and summaries sent at intervals by its correspondents in various 
foreign capitals. 

The reporting from Rome by the INDEPENDENT and IRISH PRESS 
is excellent. 

* * 

The CORK EXAMINER, like the IRISH NEWS of Belfast, is a regional 
Irish daily that gives an abundance of general and local news of 
Catholic interest. The Irish provincial papers, as a group, merit 
warm praise for the excellent service they give in reporting local 
Catholic news. 


* * * 


The technique needed in a Catholic newspaper anywhere calls 
for a fair-sized staff and for capital. The Catholic press in many 
countries has afforded ample evidence that no journalist, no matter 
how highly qualified, can make full use of his abilities if he is 
overworked . . . and that nobody can successfully both edit and 
report for long. 


* * * 
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Correspondence 
Postscripts on the Press! 


Father O’Connor, as postscript to his article in the August issue, 
writes: 

When reading dispatches from any foreign correspondent now [ 
inside Communist-ruled China, one should keep the following © 
points in mind: 

Most probably the correspondent does not read or speak Chinese. 
Newspapers rarely reveal that their correspondent does not know 
the language of the country he reports from. 

Of all the foreign correspondents for the secular press whom 
I knew in China from 1946 to 1949—and I think I knew most of 
them—I recall none who spoke Chinese fluently. (I am not including 
Chinese and Eurasians employed by the foreign press.) I can think 
of only two or three who knew even a little Chinese. 

Hence, the average interview with the average Chinese is obtained 
through an interpreter, who is probably a government employee 
and who is certain, in any event, to be cross-examined by the 
police afterwards. 

If the correspondent did speak Chinese well or if the person 
interviewed spoke a European language, very few would dare to 
speak their minds to a foreign journalist. Even refugees who have 
succeeded in reaching Hong Kong are reluctant to speak plainly. 
They know that the Communists are only a few miles away and 
that they have agents all over Hong Kong and in every Far Eastern 


city. 


A perceptive journalist spending a considerable time in 
Communist-ruled China and travelling over a wide area may learn 
much from observation. That is what Mr. William Kinmond, a 
Canadian correspondent, who recently spent ten weeks in the 
country, told Father Ivar S. McGrath, correspondent for the 
NCWC News Service in Formosa. Mr. Kinmond stated, however, 
that getting all the facts inside Communist-ruled China is “a 
hopeless task.” 

Similar conditions govern reports from other countries under 
Communist or, indeed, any totalitarian rule. 

* 

When several Catholic newspapers are published in a region, 

there is naturally competition between them. Each prefers to 


* * * 


1. See Father O’Connor’s article ““How Religious News is Reported”’ in 
THE FURROW, August 1957, pp. 489 ff. 
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The following appeared in the IRISH TIMES, not indeed in its 
news columns though they are informative in their own way. They 
are particularly interesting in the light of some news stories and 
letters published by the same paper about the same time. Such 
advertisements have been appearing in the IRISH TIMES for a con- 
siderable period in its Situations Vacant and Personal columns, 
These are samples taken at random. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT, Ladies Wear, Protestant, two or three 
years’ experience, smart appearance, good at sales; outdoor, 
Dublin firm. Box A 31. (8 May 1957) 

HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENTS—Junior Assistant, Protestant 

. outdoor. Box Z 3998. (8 May 1957) 

ASSISTANT Boot SALESMAN, Protestant preferred. . . . John 
Parsons & Son, Ltd., Athlone. (21 May 1957) 

PROTESTANT Shorthand and Dictaphone Typist required by 
engineering firm in Clonskeagh. Full details to Box Z 4516. 
(22 May 1957) 

YouNG LADy ASSISTANT (Protestant) required for sweets, 
confectionery and ice cream dept., high-class trade, Midlands: 
willing to help at grocery. . . . Box Z 4440 (22 May 1957) 

A YourtH (Protestant) required in Sales Department of 


Engineering Company; Ringsend area.... Box Z 4730 
(28 May 1957) 

OFFICE ASSISTANT, 18-23 (Protestant) for city printing firm; 
progressive post for well-educated young man. . Box A 
826 (28 May 1957) 

WANTED for Grocery in Midland town, young lady assistant, 
Protestant. . . . Box Z 4654 (28 May 1957) 


Obviously the firms who are barring Catholics from these 
positions are doing business in predominantly Catholic areas. 
That is, they are making most of their money out of Irish Catholics. 


PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Saint Columban’s, Navan. 


Prayer Before Mass 
Dear Reverend Father, 
This morning when reading the Acts before Mass for a parish 
congregation, I was struck not only by the ponderous words in 
which they are couched—surely unintelligible to most people— 
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but by a strange piece of theology in the ‘“‘Prayer before Mass.” 

This prayer finishes as follows: “And to render it (i.e., the Mass) 
the more pleasing, we offer it to thee, through the same Jesus 
Christ, thy Beloved Son, Our Lord and Saviour, our High Priest 
and Victim, and in the Name of the Most Holy Trinity, etc.” 
How can we render Mass more pleasing by offering it through 
Our Lord? Since the Mass is His sacrifice, offered by Him for us, 
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is such an intention on our part necessary, or even possible? 
Then the concluding part of the Act of Hope must surely lay 
a strong claim to being one of the most muddled pieces of English 


ever written! 


Would it not be possible to re-cast these prayers in good simple 
English—and in addition read the Epistle and Gospel in the Knox 
version? This would be a very small step forward in the spirit 


The Sacrifice of the Church. J. A. 
Jungmann, S.J. Translated by 
Clifford Howell, S.J. Paper, 5/-; 
Cloth, 7/6. 

The Eucharistic Prayer. J. A. Jung- 
mann, S.J. Translated by Robert L. 
Batley, Paper, 4/6. 

Both published by Challoner Pub- 
lications, Greyfriars, Wells Park 
Road, London. 
WE warmly welcome this new Litur- 
gical Library series. Its publications 
so far give fair promise that it will 
supply badly needed liturgical text- 
books in English. The two books 
under review comes from the pen of 
the great German liturgist, Father 

Jungmann, and the main ideas in 

these books would be found, at least 

in germ, in his classic work on the 

Mass, Missarum Sollemnia. So easily 

does Father Jungmann communicate 

his conclusions to the ordinary reader 


of the liturgical renewal evident everywhere in the Church. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Saint Patrick’s, Donamon Castle, Roscommon 


New Books 


DERMOT WALSH 


that the deep scholarship underlying 
these conclusions almost passes un- 
noticed. Yet his magnificent historical 
perspective, his careful handling of 
sources give an unparalleled authority 
and objectivity to his work. He has his 
preferences naturally but he is scrupul- 
ously fair to every age and notes the 
contribution of all. When the research 
worker becomes the reformer he is a 
thorough-going realist and a man of 
his age—not a dreamer with a nostal- 
gia for a supposedly lost liturgical 
golden age. He has no illusions about 
the difficulty of achieving real com- 
munity participation in the Liturgy— 
participation which is not merely well 
organised liturgically but fruitful spiri- 
tually. He makes it clear that if 
worthwhile results are to be achieved 
the liturgical apostolate must be 
regarded as an integral part of the 
ordinary pastoral ministry. 
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The title—7he Sacrifice of the 
Church—indicates the central idea of 
the last book. Ever since Trent both 
the theological manuals and the 
catechisms have emphasised that the 
Mass is a real sacrifice and that it is 
the sacrifice of Christ. In view of the 
contentions of the Protestant heretics 
it was necessary to stress these truths, 
but another truth fell into the back- 
ground, namely, that the Mass is also 
the sacrifice of the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Neglect of this truth 
has meant that the liturgy of the Mass 
with its communal terms, for example 
“offerimus,” is not as meaningful as it 
should be. Father Jungmann uses a 
striking simile to drive home his point: 
“The liturgy of the Mass appears to 
have suffered a fate very like that of 
many an ancient building which, in 
the course of centuries, has been 
enlarged and adapted to make it 
suitable for new purposes. In such a 
case it may well happen that, with 
changed conditions and style of living, 


people hardly know what to do with 
certain parts of the building. They 
may end up by dwelling in only a small 
part of the whole complex structure, 
while the remaining parts become 
uninhabited.” 

In pleading for a revival of com- 


munal participation in the Mass 
Father Jungmann is careful both to 
respect personal liberty and to stress 
that this revival will not be achieved 
by techniques alone (for example, the 
Dialogue Mass, Offertory processions, 
Congregational chants, etc.), however 
helpful these may be. “A slow pre- 
paration is needed and a gradual 
introduction; and it must consist not 
merely in an explanation of the new 
forms but above all a familiarisation 
with the basic considerations which 
underlie these things. Even an explana- 
tion of the Mass in the spirit of the 
liturgical movement is insufficient; it 
is necessary to go deeper than that, 
into the true concept of the Church.” 
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It is relevant to note that our present 
Holy Father prepared the way for his 
encyclical on the Liturgy (‘Mediator 
Dei’) with one on the Mystical Body 
(“‘Mystici Corporis’’). 

The Eucharistic Prayer contains four 
lectures originally given at a study 
week in Mainz. Father Jungmann 
picks four words or phrases from the 
Canon and Preface of the Mass and 
shows that all the fundamental ideas 
of the Mass liturgy are enshrined in 
them. “‘Memores’—the title of the 
first chapter—reminds us that the 
Mass is a memorial, a remembering 
of the Passion, Death, Resurrection 
and Ascension of Our Lord. But to 
remember such events is to be grateful 
too: hence the Mass was always 
thought of as a thanksgiving—witness 
the older name for the Mass, 
**Eucharistia.” 

The word “Offerimus’”’ prompts the 
reflections in the second lecture. Here 
are recalled many of the points of the 
first book as this chapter analyses the 
implications of the fact that the Mass 
is not only the sacrifice of Christ but 
the sacrifice of the Church too. 

What type of community offers the 
Mass? The third chapter supplies the 
answer—‘“plebs tua sancta,” “‘thy 
holy people.” In ancient pagan re- 
ligions it was not necessary that the 
people take a part in the offering of 
the sacrifices—there was an official 
priesthood to look after that. But 
while Christianity recognises a funda- 
mental distinction between priest and 
layman, yet it is essentially a closely 
knit community and its great sacrifice 
must be shared in by all. 

Lastly the phrase “‘socia exsultatione” 
reminds us that the Mass is not only a 
community celebration but a joyful 
one too and this presupposes the use 
of song. In fact we find that singing 
was associated with the celebration of 
the Mass from the earliest times. In a 
fascinating historical sketch Father 
Jungmann shows how the desire to 
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elaborate on the liturgical musical 
forms had the inevitable effect of 
depriving the community of any part 
in the singing because elaborate music 
demanded a special schola. 

Both books are excellently trans- 
lated and are to be warmly recom- 
mended to both clergy and laity. 

MICHAEL HARTY 


Maynooth 


Margadh na Saoire. Maire Mhac an 
tSaoi. Ath Cliath. Sdirséal agus 
Dill. Luach 7/6. 

LEABHRAN beag gleoite seo, agus 
maisiu fior-fhileata air. Is mér idir an 
chhidach éadaigh agus an cludach 
paipéir. O’s ag tracht duinn ar 
chlidaigh, is eagal linn go bhfuil 
muintir Sdirséal agus Dill ag éiri chd 
teann le bollscairi Hollywood ag 
éileamh buaine cli da gceuid fili. 

TA tri codanna sa leabhar: Lirici, 
Eachtraiocht agus Amhrdain Tire, agus 
Aistriichdin. Maidir leis an gcéad 
chuid, molaimid ar dha easba iad i 
dtosach baire, nach bhfuil tagairt 
d’fhiliocht an fhile féin acht san aon 
dan amhain a dlithear do ghach file 
(“‘Ranna’’); agus easba na “breoit- 
eachta anama” ud ata ag gabhail 
stealla ar fhili na linne seo nios measa 
na an bhruitineach. An sfor-fhéin- 
iniichadh ud, an t-imshniomh gan 
fhoinse, ni milltear an leabhar so leo. 
Ach ni hé na léiritear croi agus aigne 
an duine ann; an duine is m6 ata is 
geeist ann. Is ion-molta, leis, mar 
dlithaitear an dulra agus an duine ann 
—sealaiocht na saosur agus claochlé 
na haimsire agus dilleacht na cruinne 
fighte fuaite leis an gcinniuint daonna: 

Milis, a Dhé, r6-mhilis an saostr! 
Leachta gach cruaidh—ni buan 
ann oighear na toil. 

Agus féach glaine agus diri radhairc 

mar a bhi ag na sean-fhili: 

Lionfaidh ré is éireoidh grian, 

Ina gcursa sior triallfaid réalta. 

Scdtha ag ras na bplana leathana, 

Géarléas aonair tri spéir 
scamallaigh. 
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Caint bhreé nddurtha a gheibhimid 
ins na danta so, acht i bheith ina 
filiocht leis: 

Buail an bonn néo so go teann ar 
an dtalamh; 
Tég an ceann gleoite go déchasach 
daingean. 
(Ba dheas an t-dbhar trachtais é, an 
modh érdhaitheach sa bhfiliocht: 
Virez, se m’en croyez, n’attendez 
a demain. 


Chuir do dhéchas coimseach i 
gCriost do Thighearna dilis. 


Go, venture shipwreck on the 
southern coasts, 

When blackamoors make captive 
Christian men.) 


Agus féach ché nadurtha a théann 
an dan céanna in uaisleacht fds is i 
ndoimhne smaointe ag a dheire: 
Is fada an réd é le triall agat 
feasta, 
Agus ceangal na mbrég ort nil ann 
ach tus ceangail. 

Ni mér don bhfile samhlaiocht nios 

doimhne agus nios saibhre don 
eachtrafocht na don liric, agus is mé 
da réir an chreidiuint a théann don 
bhfile go néirionn leis sa ghné seo. 
Chitear duinne gur maith a chruthaigh 
ar bhfilene inti. Cuireann si Déirdre 
agus Grainne ina steillebheatha 6s 4r 
gcomhair—Déirdre déchasach misniuil 
“Ag siul lem stér / thar bhanta an 
earraigh dom.”’ Grainne alainn umhal 
—‘‘Mar rés ar lomghéaga.” 
Mac aerach an Tailliira gur imigh 
drochchrioch air i ndeire na dala; an 
Bhean Choigriche ag caoinead na 
clainne Gaelai na tégfaidh si choiche; 
agus Maire Ni Ogdin an éada. 

Eolas céirde, togha an bhfocal, 
féith an chruthaithe idir radharcanna 
is pearsan, éagsilacht rithime is 
meadrachta; trua agus gean don duine 
—taid sin uile ins na danta so. 

Locht a gheibhimid ar an ais- 
triichan ar ‘“‘Fidele’” le Shakespeare 
go gcailltear na gotha fada “‘stone— 
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moan,”’ “stroke—oak”’, até mar bun- 
chlocha daingeana san amhran Béarla. 
Is fearr “Le Temps a laissé son 
Manteau” ach é bheith buille beag 
nios casta sa nua-leagan. Maidir leis 
“An Bhean Mhidhilis’” 6n Spainnis, 
ba mhér an trua leabhar ché brea do 
lot leis, agus ln Eireann d’abhar ann 
gur maith ab fhiu a thuirt chun solais 
na Gaeilge. 


SEAN O h-OGAIN 


Inis 


The Window in the Wall. Ronald A. 
Knox. London: Burns and Oates. 
Pp. 130. Price 15/-. 

For the past thirty years Monsignor 

Knox has preached annually at the 

Forty Hours’ devotion in Corpus 

Christi Church, Maiden Lane, Lon- 

don. In his new book there are some 

twenty of those sermons—three of 
which were published previously, as 
far back as 1935, inHeaven and Charing 

Cross. The sermons, as one would 

expect, are on one subject—the 

Blessed Eucharist. 

For those who enjoy the gracious 
indirectness of Monsignor Knox’s 
writing there is hardly need to recom- 
mend this book. There is the same 
adroit bringing forth of new things 
and old, the illumination of long-used 
Scripture texts, the introduction of the 
apt Old Testament example and the 
aside which so enlivens the reading— 
“If you come to think of it I suppose 
he (Christ) was the only person who 
ever came into contact with Our 
Lady without being the better for it.” 

To have written so many sermons 
so differently even on so inexhaustible 
a subject would be no mean feat but 
in addition to have written so well is, 
I think, high achievement. There is no 
sense of ‘effusion’? about any of the 
sermons. The manner is too intimate 
for that. Even in a sermon like “Jesus 
my Friend’ the handling of doctrine 
and sentiment is very sure. So far is 
Monsignor Knox from preaching at 
his congregation that at times there is 
identity of preacher and people and 
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the sermon becomes a sort of com.) 
munal meditation. For this reason the 
book should be a particular help ing 
giving Holy Hours. ’ 
For many the rather oblique ap- 
proach of Monsignor Knox’s writing # 
has no charm. If they are so minded 
they will find cause for the old com- 7 
plaints, that the writing meanders, % 
that he writes very clever digressions., 
But not one, I think, even of his 
harshest critics will leave any of these 
sermons without new light for his 
own prayer and his own preaching, 
Few of his books are quite so good as 
THOMAS WALDRON 
Headford, Co. Galway 


Thoughts for Daily Living. Fulton J. 7 
Sheen. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 7 
Price 15/-. 

By this time most readers will have 7 

decided for themselves whether they 

like Bishop Fulton Sheen’s books or 

not. It should therefore be sufficient 9 

to say that neither his admirers nor his 

detractors will be disappointed by this 
latest work of his. The former will 
again find in his brief and pithy 
chapters plenty of food for thought 
on a wide range of contemporary 
problems. The latter will perhaps 
continue to detect a certain super- 
ficiality and facility in his solutions. 
But this seeming superficiality is the 
price the author has deliberately 
chosen to pay in order to reach and 
hold his vast audience and few will 
deny that he has been phenomenally 
successful in achieving his aim. 

Moreover, his writings rest on a solid 

basis of philosophy and theology 

which lifts them far above the banal- 
ities of a READER’S DIGEST “uplift” 
article. 

The book is very well produced; 
but a more modest format and price 
might more easily bring it into the J 
hands of those most likely to profit J 
by it. 


Dublin 


DESMOND FORRISTAL 
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